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ABSTRACT 


THE CHURCH AS A MULTICULTURAL SPORTS TEAM: A 
MODEL LOR MINISTRY LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
EOR GOD’S COACH STALE 


by 

Taunya Marie Tinsley 
United Theologieal Seminary, 2016 

Mentor(s) 

Donnell Moore, DMin 
Angela D. Washington, DMin 

This projeet was eondueted at Mount Ararat Baptist Church (MABC) in Pittsburgh, PA. 
The basis for the project was anchored on the unique ways to fulfill the Great 
Commission. MABC trained, and retrained, multicultural competent religious leaders for 
traditional and untraditional ministry. This mixed method study utilized methodological 
triangulation involving both quantitative and qualitative methods designed to increase 
participants’ self awareness, knowledge of worldview cultures, and the ability to utilize 
culturally relevant skills, techniques, interventions, and outreach as well as develop cross 
cultural relationships with the people of sports. As a result of the research, church leaders 
will increase their multicultural competencies. 
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I’ve learned so many things through basketball, and God has really molded me 
and tested and affirmed my faith through basketball. Given my experienees, if I 
look baek at everything that’s happened, it’s hard for me not to trust God and 
know that he has a perfeet plan for me. God loves me, and that he has the perfeet 
plan for me. And that his plan will take me through a lots of ups and downs, but if 
I stay faithful to him in the end I know that he’s going to work everything for my 
good. Now when I play basketball, I don’t play for anybody else anymore, I only 
play for God. And, that’s the type of purpose that he gave me, and onee he gave 
me that purpose, then that’s when I had my peaee, and onee I got my peaee, that’s 
when I got my joy. 


— Jeremy Lin 
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INTRODUCTION 


To reach people that no one else is reaching, ministries both inside the four walls 
of the church and ministries outside the four walls of the church in the community must 
do things no one else is doing that includes relating to, and caring for, the sports 
community. In order to multiply the church numbers, Christian leaders will need to put 
people’s needs first and do something different to get different results, which will address 
the dilemma and win. This current doctor of ministry project, “The Church as a 
Multicultural Sports Team: A Model for Ministry Leadership Development for God’s 
Coaching Staff,” included training for developing multicultural competent religious 
leaders for traditional and untraditional ministry and the creation of a specific model of 
ministry for the holistic development of the athlete population that includes spiritual and 
pastoral care. 

This doctor of ministry project was designed to develop God’s players, to achieve 
God’s objectives that include reaching people [i.e., athletes, families, coaches and 
administrators in sport environments] who have been traditionally unserved, underserved 
and that no one else is reaching. More specifically, the current doctor of ministry project 
was designed to address the needs of the athlete population within the current context of 
Mount Ararat Baptist Church (MABC), Pittsburgh, PA and the sporting community 
outside the four walls of the physical church. The focus of the project included both 
training for developing Multicultural Sports Counseling Competent religious leaders for 
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traditional and untraditional ministry within and outside the four walls of the physieal 
ehureh and the ereation of a speeifie model of ministry for the holistie development of the 
athlete population that ineludes spiritual and pastoral eare.' Both the training and the 
model of ministry eonneeted biblieal, historieal, and theologieal interpretation and 
espoused sueh theories of human development, psyehology, eounseling, sports studies, 
pastoral and spiritual eare, and multieultural eompeteneies. 

It is my belief that strengthening eulturally relevant ministry and strengthening 
leaders to be multi-eulturally eompetent will assist with fulfilling the mission of God and 
the mission of Jesus Christ. It has been stated, “sport permeates all aspeets of soeiety; 
that is even a person with very little interest in sport will interaet with it in some way.”^ 
Additionally, sports are so ingrained in the soeial and eultural life of soeiety that it has 
beeome a refleetion of Ameriean soeiety and an inherent eomponent of the national 
eultural identity. ^ 

“Sinee athleties are a prominent and positive part of Ameriean soeiety, religious 
leaders have an opportunity to use athletie imagery and the language of sports in order to 
eommunieate the gospel and teaehing of Christ more elearly.”"* Ministers and religious 


* Taunya Marie Tinsley, “The Self-Reported Multicultural Sports Counseling Competencies 
Among Professional School Counselors and Play It Smart Academic Coaches” (PhD diss., Duquesne 
University, 2005), 18, accessed September 16, 2015, http://digital.library.duq.edu/cdm- 
etd/document.php?CISOROOT=/etd&CISOPTR=82731&REC=1. 

^ Adrienne Leslie-Toogood, “Introduction,” in Advising Student-Athletes: A Collaborative 
Approach to Success, ed. Adrienne Leslie-Toogood and Emmett Gill (Manhattan, KS: National Academic 
Advising Association, 2008), 9. 

^ Gary Sailes and Louis Harrison, “Social Issues of Sport,” in Advising Student-Athletes: A 
Collaborative Approach to Success, ed. Adrienne Leslie-Toogood and Emmett Gill (Manhattan, KS: 
National Academic Advising Association, 2008), 13. 

Walter Henderson, “The Athletic Imagery of Paul,” The Theological Educator 56 (Fall 1997): 


30-37. 
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leaders in the twenty-first eentury also have an opportunity to eommunicate the gospel to 
this generation through the use of analogies, metaphors, and stories from the world of 
sports. 

Taking a stroll down memory lane, through eeelesial history as well as through 
the history of the relationship between sport and the Christian ehurch has assisted with 
understanding the present state of affairs of the researeh and seholarship on Christianity 
and sport as well as a theology of sport. We are now in a position to dig deeper and 
shape the future of a theology of sport that will ineorporate a variety of diseiplines 
including theology, religion, psychology, sociology, anthropology and philosophy. The 
effectiveness of Christian leadership in the areas of ministry, evangelism, discipleship, 
counseling and teaching can be further strengthened to communicate the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to a unique cultural group, the athlete population, who may be underserved or are 
going un-served. 

The desired outcomes for the current doctor of ministry project were as follows:^ 

1. God’s Coaching Staff who participate in a formalized ministry leadership 
development-training seminar will increase their multicultural awareness that is 
defined as proactive multicultural sensitivity and responsiveness toward athletes, 
extensive interactions and life experiences with sports and athletes, broad-based 
cultural understanding, advocacy within institutions, enjoyment of the athlete 
population, and an increase in athlete’s caseload. 

2. Coaching Staff who participate in a formalized ministry leadership development¬ 
training seminar will increase their multicultural counseling knowledge that is 


^ Tinsley, “The Self-Reported Multicultural,” 14-15. 
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being defined as the ability to eonduet culturally relevant case conceptualization 
and treatment strategies, assess cultural information, conduct multicultural 
counseling research in areas including, but not limited, to biblical, historical, 
theological and theoretical foundations. 

3. God’s Coaching Staff who participate in a formalized ministry leadership 
development-training seminar will increase their multicultural counseling skills 
that is being defined as the success with the retention of athlete cases, recognition 
of and recovery from cultural mistakes, use of nontraditional methods of 
assessment, counselor [church leader or other helping professional] self¬ 
monitoring, and tailoring structured versus unstructured counseling sessions [and 
other culturally relevant ministry approaches] to the needs of athletes. 

4. Coaching Staff who participate in a formalized ministry leadership development¬ 
training seminar will increase their multicultural counseling relationship that is 
defined as the counselor’s [church leader’s] interaction process with athletes and 
the people of sport, such as the counselor’s [church leader’s] trustworthiness, 
comfort level, stereotypes of athletes, and worldview. 

For this doctor of ministry project, the following terms were defined as follows: 

God’s Coaching Staff (targeted population) - is being defined for the purpose of 
this project as pastors, pastoral counselors, spiritual leaders, lay leaders, ministers, 
Christian counselors, and clinical mental health professionals who integrate spiritual and 
Christian perspectives within their counseling process (e.g., counselors, social workers, 
psychologists, etc.). 



5 

Culturally Relevant Ministry (i.e., eross-cultural ministry) - “seeks to 
impaet the eultures of the world ... with the message of Jesus Christ.”^ This 
statement refleets the view that Jesus’ message of love and reeoneiliation is 
offered to all mankind equally, relevant for all cultures and good for all mankind 
within all cultures. Culturally relevant ministries are trying to make a positive 
impact - a process by which one must break through their own cultural barriers, 
enter into another’s culture and then share God’s love and minister in a way that 
is culturally relevant to them.^ 

Multicultural Sports Counseling Competencies is defined as the extent to which 
the counselor [or religious leader] has developed and integrated the awareness, 
knowledge, and skills while maintaining a positive counseling [ministerial] relationship 
necessary to work with the athlete population based on the scores from the Multicultural 
Sports Counseling Inventory (MCSCI) that has been revised for the purpose of this 
project.^ 

This mixed method study utilized methodological triangulation involving both 
quantitative and qualitative methods designed to increase participants Multicultural 
Sports Counseling Competencies (i.e., self-awareness, knowledge of worldview cultures, 
and the ability to utilize culturally relevant skills, techniques, interventions, and outreach 
as well as develop cross-cultural relationships with the people of sports). The hypothesis 
for the doctor of ministry project is that by providing God’s Coaching Staff with 

^ McLean Bible Church, “Defining Cross Cultural Ministry,” accessed April 16, 2014, 
http://www.mcleanbible.org/pages/page.asp ?page_id=84503. 

^ Sherwood G. Lingenfelter and Marvin K. Mayers, Ministering Cross-Culturally: An 
Incarnational Model for Personal Relationships, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2003), 24. 

* Tinsley, “The Self-Reported Multicultural,” 18. 
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formalized training and the appropriate Multieultural Sports Counseling Competeneies 
will enhanee eulturally relevant ministry to God’s team (i.e., the ehureh and players), 
speeifieally to the people of sport. 

The eurrent projeet is aligned with God’s mission and the mission of MABC both 
whieh foeus on eultural relevant ministries as well as meet the requirements for the 
Doetor of Ministry. Culturally relevant ministries are those “that try to make a positive 
impaet, a proeess by whieh one must break through their own eultural barriers, enter into 
another’s eulture and then share God’s love and minister in a way that is eulturally 
relevant to them.”^ The sports ministry leadership training allowed for the strengthening 
and growth of Mount Ararat Baptist Chureh in multiple faeets as well as for the 
strengthening and growth of ministries outside the four walls of the ehureh. 

Chapter one provides an overview of the eontext, MABC, and an overview of my 
personal and professional skills that meet for the projeet that ineludes the basis for the 
projeet as well as the general nature and eontent of the projeet. The designing of the 
projeet and the development of a replieable model of ministry was based on Eeelesiastes 
9:11-12, 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 and Aets 6:1-7. Chapter two provides an exegesis of 
these two passages that provides a foundation to the projeet to aeeomplish the vision to 
fulfill the Great Commission. 

A historieal overview of the religious nature of sports was helpful in bringing 
some elarity to eontemporary eultural environments, speeifieally when thinking 
theologieally about sports. Chapter three provides a historieal overview of a theology of 
sport that shows sports had been intertwined with religion and the ehureh sinee the New 


^ Lingenfelter and Mayers, Ministering Cross-Culturally, 116. 
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Testament era. The goal of chapter four was to construct a theological view for the 
ministry context and project. The exploration of a theology of sport found that sport is a 
gift from God and is a part of God’s creation. Chapter four provided evidence that sport 
is an opportunity to witness, to grow in, and serve Christ, and confirms that a person’s 
significance and identity is not based on sporting achievement which was communicated 
consistently throughout the leadership training. 

Chapter five provides a theoretical framework for the project and support for the 
role of the church and their responsibility for development multicultural competent 
religious leaders. The investigation of various theories in ministry practice birthed a clear 
understanding of sport ministry and sport in ministry that is integral to the 
project. Finally, chapter six provides a project analysis that includes the methodological 
approach utilized to gather the data, a discussion of the implementation of the project, 
and a discussion of what the participants as well as what I learned from the 
project. Chapter six concludes with a discussion of the strengths and limitations of the 
current project, the value and implications for culturally-relevant ministry, and 
suggestions for future sports ministry leadership trainings. 

Conclusion 

This current doctor of ministry project, “The Church as a Multicultural Sports 
Team; A Model for Ministry Leadership Development for God’s Coaching Staff,” was 
designed to develop multicultural competent Christian leaders. More specifically, this 
mixed method study was designed to develop God’s players, to achieve God’s objectives 
that include addressing the needs and reaching people of sport who have been 
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traditionally underserved and that no one else is reaehing. Training God’s Coaehing Staff 
who are able to address the unique needs of God’s team and players, speeifieally the 
athlete population, a group not always thought of as a speeifie and diverse eulture, 
presents major ehallenges. By extending the prineiples of multieultural eounseling to 
inelude the athlete population, Christian leaders may be in a better position to reeeive 
formalized training, respond to the developmental needs of athletes, and enhanee the 
quality of eulturally relevant ministry they provide to a speeifie and diverse eulture, the 
athlete population. The next seetion will artieulate the biblieal, historieal, theologieal and 
theoretieal foundations for the eurrent projeet. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Within this chapter the needs of the context were examined in detail as it relates 
to the context analysis. Additionally, an overview of my skills was identified in the 
education and professional development portions of the spiritual autobiography. 
Moreover, discussed how the two meet for the project that includes the basis for the 
project as well as the general nature and eontent of the project. Finally, I provided a brief 
discussion on the expeetations of the projeet. In essenee, the interseetion of the two 
energies will be synergized to determine the relevanee of the study as reeommended 
during the Intensive Session at United Theologieal Seminary. The ultimate desire and 
plan of this chapter is to create a clear understanding of the intersection between personal 
development and experiences and the contextual analysis to witness God’s hand at work 
to promote growth and opportunities for ministry. 

Review of the Context 

Mount Ararat Baptist Chureh (MABC), where Dr. William H. Curtis is the senior 
pastor, believes that God wants believers to ereate an environment of eare. The ministry 
of this church takes eaeh individual member’s care and the care members’ provide to the 
city as its top priority. MABC, located in the East Liberty area of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, is a 103-year old congregation with a rieh history of spiritual leadership in 
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the city along with a strong social advocacy presence. While a predominately African 
American congregation, Mount Ararat is populated by the cross racial section of the city, 
many suburban and outlying areas. All economic brackets are covered and it is one of 
the richest churches in multi generational presence.' Mount Ararat would be described as 
a mega-church with over 13,000 individuals listed in their census report database (Census 
Report Database, April 2014, Mount Ararat Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, PA). 

The 13,000 names listed in the congregational census report database include 
active, inactive, non-members, candidates who have not yet joined, attendees, potential 
members, visitors, contributors and candidates who are in the process of becoming 
members. The April 2014 Census Report Database also showed that there are 
approximately 7,515 active members. Active members are those who have been 
baptized, received the right hand of fellowship, and are covered under the umbrella, 
leadership and prayers of the senior pastor. Dr. William H. Curtis.^ 

Although MABC is a relatively young congregation, the membership represents 
individuals from across the lifespan. The average age of all members listed on the roster 
is 39.79, the median age is thirty-nine and the most frequent age is twenty-three. The 
largest group is persons between the ages of thirty-one through sixty-five that comprises 
51% of the membership. Adolescents and young adults between the ages of sixteen to 
thirty, represent 27% of the membership with adolescents/young adults, ages eleven 
through twenty that comprises 12% of the membership. Children ages six through ten 

* Taunya Marie Tinsley and William H. Curtis, “A Counselor and a Pastor’s Collaborative Effort 
to Develop a Culturally Appropriate Counseling Center within a Predominately African-American 
Church,” The Journal of the Pennsylvania Counseling Association 10, no. 1 (Winter 2009): 33-47, accessed 
April 21, 2014, http://associationdatabase.com/aws/PACA/asset_manager/get_file/75725. 

^ Joan Prentice, interview by author, Pittsburgh, PA, April 19, 2014. 
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represent 1% of the membership while the older adults, sixty-six plus, represent 7% of 

the membership as further reported in the 2014 Census Report Database. 

Mount Ararat Baptist Chureh is a ehurch that identifies with the shifting patterns 

of contemporary society and is aware of how they share faith and meet social needs. The 

church is described as a church where evangelism and social ministry are integrated 

which is reflective of the role of the African-American church. Sider, Olson and Unruh 

describes this type of church as follows: 

Evangelism and social action are inseparable, like the two sides of a coin. 

Spiritual counseling and faith commitments are encouraged in the context of 
social ministries. Some ministries have a built-in spiritual dimension; other 
programs take a less direct, more informal approach, in which staff/volunteers 
look for opportunities to initiate a spiritual dialogue with beneficiaries, or invite 
them to church services or special events where they can hear a religious 
messages. Religious activities may be either required or optional.^ 

Mount Ararat “also believes that God wants his people to create an environment of care 

and takes each individual member’s care and the care members’ provide to the city as its 

top priority."* Strengths of the ministry of MABC is that they effectively take an emic and 

etic perspective within the community by participating in the life of the community and 

listening to the people of the community regarding the history, needs, gifts and 

opportunities. The ministry of MABC mobilizes individual and organizational volunteers 

from the neighborhood, which creates leadership, builds hope and dignity and strengthens 

relationships, strategies identified by John Kretzman and John McKnight (Kyuboem Lee, 

Winter 2013, Biblical Seminary Justice and Mercy course lecture). 


^ Ronald J. Sider, Philip N. Olson, and Heidi Roland Unruh, Churches that Make a Difference: 
Reaching Your Community with Good News and Good Works (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2002), 


104. 


^ Mount Ararat Baptist Church, Welcome to the Mount (booklet for new members, Pittsburgh, PA, 


2011 ). 
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Furthermore, MABC is strategieally foeused on developing and enhancing 
relationships. The senior pastor has a “spiritual burden to bring lost souls to Christ and 
encourages spiritual maturation and intimacy with God drives his commitment [and the 
ministry of the church’s commitment] to spreading the gospel whenever the opportunity 
presents itself.”^ These opportunities can happen in the cafe, the computer lab, within 
our exercise classes, etc. where someone could offer to pray, talk about God or spread the 
good news. “There is a pastoral desire and effort to raise the spiritual and ecclesial 
consciousness of leadership and the congregation to be more relational and a missional 
faith community who embodies the gospel of Jesus Christ in action.”^ While there 
remains much that is traditional to the Baptist Church, MABC is progressive in its 
openness to change and new ideas for effective ministry. Mount Ararat exemplifies a 
ministry of justice and mercy within their multitude of social, recreational, and aid 
ministries. 

However, one concern with churches, including mega-churches, is that they have 
lost a significant memory of itself in the process of modernity’s influence.^ With the fact 
that “approximately 1.9 billion people have never heard the gospel...not even once,” all 
church leaders and members, should be thinking about “church” and thinking about 
redefining ministry and structuring ministry that incorporates and images the relationality 


^ Mount Ararat Baptist Church, “About Reverend Dr. William H. Curtis, Senior Pastor of Mount 
Ararat Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,” 2013, accessed April 16, 2014, http://www.mt- 
ararat.org/index.php?option=com_content&view=article&id=3&Itemid=l 10. 

® Joan Prentice, “A Pedagogical Paradigm for Leadership Training in a Postmodern Mega-Church 
Contexf’ (DMin diss., Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 2011), 18-19. 

^ Prentice, “A Pedagogical Paradigm,” 18-19. 
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inherent in the Triune God of Grace within today’s cultural context.^ Furthermore, 
although MABC is effective in their ministry of providing justice and mercy, there is 
always room for growth. McLean Bible Church defines cross-cultural ministry, which 
reflects Micah 6:8 and reflects my view of how MABC may be able to apply the 
definition to their context and strengthen their theological education programs and the 
training of pastors and church leaders in the twenty-first century and beyond in regards to 
justice and mercy: 

Cross Cultural Ministries seeks to impact the cultures of the world from Metro 
Washington, D.C. [Southwestern Pennsylvania] with the message of Jesus Christ. 
This statement reflects our view that Jesus’ message of love and reconciliation is 
offered to all mankind equally, relevant for all cultures and good for all mankind 
within all cultures. We are trying to make a positive impact - a process by which 
you must break through your own cultural barriers, enter into another’s culture 
and then share God’s love and minister in a way that is culturally relevant to 
them. This defines cross cultural ministry.^ 

“Mount Ararat has a large ministerial team with tremendous potential for affecting 

ministry within its context and an even greater opportunity to affect ministry in the 

community at large with a congregation of mega-church status is huge.”'*’ In order for 

MABC to continue to provide culturally relevant ministry, a ministry of justice and 

mercy, and to reflect and manifest the God who acts and is real and present in His church, 

the church will need to reconsider and rethink ministry and theological education. 

Ministry, and the education of pastors and spiritual leaders, may need to be restructured 

from within and build ministry in the community and city. As Maynard-Reid states, “in 

today’s diverse and multiplex world, one cannot and should not prescribe monolithic 

* Prentice, “A Pedagogical Paradigm,” 18-19. 

^ McLean Bible Church, “Defining Cross Cultural Ministry,” accessed April 16, 2014, 
http://www.mcleanbible.org/pages/page.asp ?page_id=84503. 

*** Prentice, “A Pedagogical Paradigm,” 82. 
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designs for evangelism ... the soeial eoneems are interrelated to the religious needs ... 
the astute evangelist will tailor an evangelistie message to meet the needs of any 
partieular eommunity.”" 

MABC may need to train, and retrain, leaders for traditional and untraditional 
ministry that will happen within the four walls of the ehureh and outside the physieal 
ehureh within the eommunity. This training would inelude developing multieultural 
eompetent religious leaders who are aware of their attitudes, values, beliefs, -isms, 
prejudiees and aware of who they are as a eultural beings; knowledgeable of worldview 
eultures and the partieular eommunity; utilize eulturally appropriate skills, teehniques, 
interventions and outreaeh; and are able to develop eross-eultural relationships. 

Religious leaders must be willing to avail themselves to the Spirit of God to 
infiltrate eommunities with the Gospel of Jesus Christ and embody ineamational and 
missional ministry as well as ministry of justiee and merey, and be open to God’s ereative 
movement through the Spirit to aeeomplish his will in the earth.'^ It is the author’s belief 
that strengthening our eulturally relevant ministry and strengthening our leaders to be 
multieulturally eompetent will assist with fulfilling the mission of God and the mission of 
Jesus Christ. One eulturally relevant ministry that may need to be strengthened at MABC 
is The Sports Zone. This ministry is designed to offer, “youth a variety of sport, 
reereational and exereise opportunities. Eaeh of these aetivities eombines Christian 
eonduet, team-building, relationship building, and witnessing to help young people grow 


" Pedrito U. Maynard-Reid, “Holistic Evangelism,” Ministry Magazine, May 2000, accessed 
September 16, 2015, https://www.ministrymagazine.org/archive/2000/05/holistic-evangelism. 

Prentice, “A Pedagogical Paradigm,” 84. 
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holistically.”'^ There is also an adult “Sports Zone,” that is not formally reeognized 
within the ministerial eulture of MABC. However, the mission is eomparable to that of 
the youth’s ministry vision. In fact, it was not even known by a MABC staff pastor that 
there was an adult “Sports Zone.” Ministries must be interconneeted and interdependent 
with a common goal which these two ministries laek synchronieity.'"* There have been a 
very small number of adults who have volunteered and have been eommitted to serve the 
youth of The Sports Zone}^ 

Author’s Identified Skills 

As a young child my grandfather instilled the Bible verse, “Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaehing them to observe all things whatsoever 1 have commanded you; and, 
lo, 1 am with you always, even unto the end of the world. Amen,” as reeorded in Matthew 
28:19-20.'^ This verse provided the foundational purpose of my model of ministry. Since 
then, God has been working in my life to lead me to my model of ministry that is 
developmental, diverse and multifaeeted. My philosophy of the role, importance, and 
responsibility of the loeal ehurch stem from my involvement in the church from a young 
age to the present day, and from my knowledge of the role of the history of the Blaek 

Mount Ararat Baptist Church, Welcome to the Mount (booklet for new members, Pittsburgh, 

PA, 2011). 

Jim Putman, Church is a Team Sport: A Championship Strategy for Doing Ministry Together 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2008). 

Robert James, interview by author, Pittsburgh, PA, April 12, 2014. 

Biblical citations within the document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless 
otherwise noted. 
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church. I believe that the role of the loeal chureh is to help individuals, families, and 
groups define the meaning and mission of their existenee in a eulturally diverse soeiety. 
Additionally, the ehureh should help to edueate and empower individuals, families, and 
groups to live amidst adversity and ehanging eultural, organizational, and family values 
and patterns. I believe the ehureh has a responsibility to provide for, and assist, its 
eongregants and the individuals from the eommunity from whieh the ehureh is loeated 
with preventative programs and interventions that foeus on the holistie development and 
wellness. Moreover, it is the ehureh’s responsibility to advoeate for their eongregants 
and for the eommunities in whieh they serve on soeial and politieal issues that may 
impaet their well-being. 

I have been involved with advoeating for our members and the eommunity and 
able to see these programs developed through my involvement with the usher board, my 
involvement with the youth ministry and my involvement with the eounseling ministry. 
Additionally, outside the ehureh I advoeate and design programs through my role as an 
associate professor and through my involvement in professional organizations that focus 
on spirituality and mental health issues. I strive to advoeate for the inelusion of Christian 
and spiritual interventions in the eounseling profession and the sporting environment. 

“He has showed you, O man, what is good. And what does the LORD require of 
you? To aet justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with your God,” (Micah 6:8). It 
is also my belief that the ealling of the ehureh today in matters of doing justiee and loving 
merey is providing a ministry of eare and counseling. This ministry of care and 
eounseling, also known as pastoral eare, in whieh all members of the ehureh should 
provide, “is focused upon the healing, guiding, supporting, reeoneiling, nurturing. 
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liberating, and empowering of people in whatever situation they find themselves.”'^ We 
are living in a world that is forever ehanging, ineluding the eulture and diversity of the 
world. It is important that the chureh provide cultural relevant ministry (i.e., self- 
awareness, worldview knowledge, and culturally appropriate skills and interventions 
while developing cross-cultural relationships) and incorporate the principles of morality 
(i.e., autonomy, do no harm, beneficence, justice and fidelity). 

Both Jesus and Paul in their historical contexts were multicultural competent 
prophets, ministers, and teachers. As members of the body of Christ, we too as Christian 
pastors and ministers, who engage in pastoral counseling and pastoral care, must also 
learn to exegete the surrounding culture and cultural context to reach people across the 
lifespan with the gospel message. The church is responsible for shaping culture in the 
society in which they serve. “If man is to be reached, he must be reached within his own 
culture.”'^ God became a man in the form of Jesus to come to earth and incarnate the 
gospel. Again, as members of the body of Christ, we must learn to exegete our 
surrounding culture and cultural context to reach people with the gospel message. The 
church must continue to engage in social justice, social change, that reconciles 
brokenness with God, with self, with others, and with creation back towards peace and 
harmonious relationships. 


Bruce Rumbold, “Pastoral Care,” The Pastoral Care Council of the ACT, accessed September 
16, 2015, http://www.pastoralcareact.org/pastoral.html. 


George W. Peters, A Biblical Theology of Missions (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1984), 163. 
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“Religious leaders guide the development of new models of ministry that 
transform both the leaders themselves and their ministry eontexts.”'^ More speeifieally, 
the goal is to “design a “replieable Model of Ministry” to address a speeifie need within 
the eontext.”^*’ It is important for religious leaders to foeus their attention upon the 
theologieal, systemie and eontextual issues faeing the ehurch in the eulture while 
developing strategies for understanding and mobilizing eongregations in their eontexts as 
well as empowering laity and elergy with new models of ministry that ereate networks for 
effeetiveness and fruitfulness. 

Therefore, it was the researeher’s goal to beeome more aware of, and learn more 
about, the historieal influenee, soeial dynamies, and population eharaeteristies of Mount 
Ararat Baptist Chureh as a result of embarking on this projeet. Additionally, the projeet 
assisted to inerease the researeher’s knowledge of the biblieal, historieal and theologieal 
foundations that assisted in formulating a method of biblieal interpretation and biblieal 
interpretation models as well as inereasing my knowledge in my ministry speeialization 
area of sports ehaplainey. Moreover, the researeher sought to strengthen skills neeessary 
for eonneeting the biblieal, historieal, and theologieal interpretation to develop a basis 
theologieal perspeetive for the projeet in the area of sports ministry. 

During a 2013 leadership retreat with Dr. William H. Curtis, Aets 6:1-7 was 
provided as the foundational seripture for MABC’s work in ministry. Dr. Curtis quoted 
Craig Groesehel, “To reaeh people no one else is reaehing, we must do things no one else 
is doing.” Dr. Curtis stated that “Aets 6:1-7 is unique beeause it had no pattern to follow. 

United Theological Seminary, “Student Manual for the Doctor of Ministry Program of United 
Theological Seminary” (Dayton, OH: United Theological Seminary, 2013), 12. 

United Theological Seminary, “Student Manual,” 13. 
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it put people first, it had skilled leadership and trusting follow-ship and it worked.” Thus, 
the ministry of MABC will eonsult the leadership of the spirit, trust the pattern, and will 
be wrapped around five faith eatalysts: (1) Praetieal Teaehing, (2) Private Diseiplines, 

(3) Personal Ministry, (4) Providential Relationships, and (5) Pivotal Cireumstanees. 

Speeifically, praetieal teaehing is defined as information and exehange that invites 
aetion. One of the ways that MABC is exeeuting this faith eatalyst is through “small 
groups” that foeus on ereating a weleoming environment that teaehes our eore values and 
essential ehureh beliefs: 

1. Every person is important in the body of Christ. 

2. Diseipleship is the DNA of our ehureh eulture. 

3. The preaehed word is our greatest souree of faith building (Romans 10:17). 

4. That worship involves mind and heart. 

Within the ministry of the MABC eontext, there is a eommitment to eommunity and a 
pursuit of exeellenee. 

The nature of the projeet eontained, and was based on, the biblieal foundations, 
ineluding Aets 6:1-7, as well as the MABC’s five faith eatalysts, eore values and essential 
ehureh beliefs. As did the leaders in Aets 6, the projeet will employ a model of ministry 
and method, in eonsultation with the Spirit, in whieh there is eurrently no preeedent or 
pattern. Additionally, the projeet foeused on a portion of our population that is either 
going un-served or is underserved. In order to multiply the ehureh numbers, religious 
leaders will need to put people’s needs first and do something different to get something 


different that will address the dilemma and win. 
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Thus, the focus of the project will include both training for developing 
multicultural competent religious leaders for traditional and untraditional ministry within 
and outside the four walls of the physical church and the creation of a specific model of 
ministry for the holistic development of the athlete population that includes spiritual and 
pastoral care. Both the training and the model of ministry will connect biblical, 
historical, and theological interpretation and espouse such theories of human 
development, psychology, counseling, sports studies, pastoral and spiritual care, and 
multicultural competencies. 

Through the integration of the author’s spiritual autobiography and contextual 
analysis of Mount Ararat Baptist Church, the basis for the project rested on some of the 
unique ways to accomplish the vision of fulfilling the Great Commission as outlined in 
Jim Putman’s book Church is a Team Sport: A Championship Strategy for Doing 
Ministry Together?^ In the forward of the book, Avery Willis identified some of the 
unique ways in which Real Life Ministry Church is accomplishing their vision to fulfill 
the Great Commission that can also be adapted and applied to MABC and includes the 
following:^^ 

• Disciple Making - Making disciples is helping follow Jesus in all areas of 
life. Every activity is designed to make disciples. 

• A Relational Context - Making disciples in small groups so that people can 
get connected in order to grow. 

• Unity - A core value that focuses on the basic doctrines of the bible yet 
respects others’ opinions on, and avoids arguing over, nonessential Christian 
doctrines. 


Putman, Church is a Team Sport, 12-13. 
Putman, Church is a Team Sport, 12-13. 
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• Ministry - Takes place in small groups but does not stop there. Ministry 
meets people where they are (i.e., in other ministry groups). 

• Evangelism - An outgrowth of all things mentioned above and based on the 
practice of Acts 2:42-47. 

• Leadership Development - Training leaders, both existing and new, is 
essential for disciple making and shepherding. Additionally, leadership 
development holds leaders accountable to the team and to the Lord. 
Lurthermore, every disciple is a leader in the making. 

• Teamwork - Winning is the defining work of a coach. Winning in this 
context is defined as making disciples who are like Christ, where every 
player is important. Within the team, there is a culture of excellence and 
hard work that focuses on the results instead of the show. 

• Innovation - Ministry is not about doing something that no other church has 
done. Ministry is about getting back to the basics and living as disciples. 

It has been stated, “sport permeates all aspects of society; that is even a person with very 

little interest in sport will interact with it in some way.”^^ Additionally, sports are so 

ingrained in the social and cultural life of society that it has become a reflection of 

American society and an inherent component of the national cultural identity.^"* Thus, the 

author’s project was based on the concepts and theories of sports and generalized to that 

of MABC’s leadership training and development as well as to the enhancement of 

MABC’s The Sports Zone ministry. 

Jim Putman shared his disappointment that God’s teams (i.e., the church) all over 
the country are doing things that a good high school or college coach would never allow 
on a sports field that includes creating playbooks that were not approved by The Coach. 


Adrienne Leslie-Toogood, “Introduction,” \n Advising Student-Athletes: A Collaborative 
Approach to Success, ed. Adrienne Leslie-Toogood and Emmett Gill (Manhattan, KS: National Academic 
Advising Association, 2008), 9. 

Gary Sailes and Louis Harrison, “Social Issues of Sport,” in Advising Student-Athletes: A 
Collaborative Approach to Success, ed. Adrienne Leslie-Toogood and Emmett Gill (Manhattan, KS: 
National Academic Advising Association, 2008), 13. 
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As a result, God’s Teams have lost more than they should. Putman states, “as a leader, 
you are God’s eoaeh, and He wants to use you to lead His team to vietory.”^^ Thus, this 
projeet was designed to develop God’s players, to aehieve God’s objeetives that inelude 
reaehing people [i.e., athletes, families, eoaehes and administrators in sport environments, 
speetators, fans] who have been traditionally underserved and that no one else is 
reaehing. 

More speeifieally, the projeet was designed to address the needs of the athlete 
population within the eurrent eontext. For over thirty years, several authors and theorist 
have stressed that student athletes are a group of non-traditional students who ereate a 
eulture of their own with speeial issues and unique developmental needs.Furthermore, 
“the athlete population is a group of people who appear to have a unique eulture where 
norms of behavior and values are well defined, spend a great deal of time together, often 
have eommon goals generated by their experienees together as athletes, and have a set of 
experienees in life that differentiate them from others.Further evidenee support this 
group as a unique cultural group in that that the athlete population have faced prejudice 
and are a group that faces oppression, prejudice and discrimination, similar to racial and 
ethnic groups, women and people with disabilities.^^ There are almost three million high 
school student athletes who participate in Olympic sports (i.e., men’s and women’s 

Putman, Church is a Team Sport, 55. 

Taunya Marie Tinsley and Amy S. Walker, “Career Development Interventions with 
Intercollegiate Student-Athletes,” in Career Development Across the Lifespan: Counseling for Community, 
Schools, Higher Education, and Beyond, ed. Grafton Eliason, Jeff Samide, Trisha Eliason, and John Patrick 
(Charlotte, NC: Information Age Publishing, Inc., 2014), 692-693. 

Karesha Williams Cole and Taunya Marie Tinsley, “Sports Counseling,” in The ACA 
Encyclopedia of Counseling, ed. American Counseling Association (Alexandria, VA: American 
Counseling Association, 2009), 523. 

Cole and Tinsley, “Sports Counseling,” 523. 
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basketball, football, baseball, men’s iee hockey, and men’s soccer).There are about 
400,000 American undergraduate college and university students participating in 
intercollegiate athletics each year.^*’ Finally, according to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (2012), 8.7% of the United States population is employed as athletes and 
sports competitors.^' 

It is the author’s belief that the church is a microcosm of society and that sport is 
a microcosm of society. If this is the case, then 8.7%, or close to 1,100, of MABC’s 
names in the census report database are minimally employed as athletes and sports 
competitors and or participate in interscholastic or intercollegiate sports. Additionally, 
people in society are the same individuals who make up sport and bring the same values, 
culture, and behavior to sport that they exhibit outside of sport (e.g., racism, sexism, 
heterosexism, cheating, commercialism, education, socialization, depression, suicide, 
addiction, concussions, involuntary and voluntary retirement from sport, injuries, etc.).^^ 
Thus, the project was designed to strengthen The Sports Zone ministry that 
includes recruiting committed adults, training the existing committed adults to be more 
involved by serving, mentoring and witnessing to each other as well as serving, 
mentoring and witnessing to the youth and adolescent population. To reach people no 

“Estimated Probability of Competing in Athletics Beyond the High School Interscholastic 
Level,” NCAA Research, September 17, 2012, accessed April 16, 2014, 

http://www.ncaa.org/sites/default/files/Probability-of-going-pro-methodology_Update20123.pdf 

“Intercollegiate Athletics: Four Year Colleges’ Experiences Adding and Discontinuing Teams,” 
United States General Accounting Office, March 2001, accessed April 21, 2014, 
http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d01297.pdf 

United States Department of Labor, “Athletes and Sports Competitors,” in Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, 2014-15 ed.. Bureau of Labor Statistics, accessed April 16, 2014, 
http://www.bls.gov/ooh/entertainment-and-sports/athletes-and-sports-competitors.htm. 

Sailes and Harrison, “Social Issues of Sport,” 13. 
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one else is reaehing, we must do things no one else is doing that includes relating to, and 
caring for, the sports community. That is, MABC may need to consider providing 
holistic development and care that includes spiritual and pastoral care and development, 
to their congregants who may be athletes, coaches, athletic administrators and or their 
families, which forms the basis for the author’s project. 

Conclusion 

As a mega-church, MABC does not want to be considered as a drive-through, fast 
“food” church where congregants just stop by to get what they need and leave without 
connecting. It is realized that although the Word of God is authority remains consistent 
and the church has its role in God’s mission, MABC also has to understand the cultural 
context of the people we minister to that includes athletes, their families, coaches and 
administrators. If the vision is to fulfill the Great Commission, then this must be 
accomplished with intentional efforts at enhancing congregational community by disciple 
making, utilizing a relational context, and valuing unity within a small group ministry 
setting. Additionally, this must be accomplished by engaging in evangelism specific to 
the athlete population, leadership training and development and by teamwork.^^ Instead 
of merely feeding those who had been Christians for years but had never really grown up 
(i.e., matured spiritually), it is time to force those who stuck around to grow up and serve 
(i.e., train leaders to have a heart of a shepherd and train leaders who will pastor and 
disciple more leaders)!^"* 

Putman, Church is a Team Sport, 12-13. 

Putman, Church is a Team Sport, 34. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The biblical foundations chapter is centered on scriptures from the Old and New 
Testament books of the Bible. The Book of Ecclesiastes 9:11-12 is the Old Testament 
focus and the New Testament is 1 Corinthians 9:24-27. The purpose of this chapter is to 
provide an exegesis of both Eccl. 9:11-12 and 1 Cor. 9:24-27. The exegesis of each text 
will include a contextual analysis of the text as well as a formal analysis, detailed analysis 
and a synthesis of the text as a whole. The chapter will conclude with a reflection and 
description of how the study of these two passages is foundational to the anticipated 
project. By providing an accurate exegetical view of the text will help the reader to gain 
insightful information as it relates the culture at the time of the text, challenges within the 
text and in some cases the political environment at the time the text was written. Overall, 
when an accurate exegetical assessment is conducted of a particular text, it provides a 
critical explanation or interpretation which helps the reader to properly gauge the text. 

The theme of Ecclesiastes and the goal of Qoheleth in the specific passage is to 
urge the hearers that in the view of the certainty of death and the unpredictability of life 
enjoy to the fullest the days God gives them. In 1 Cor. 9:24-27 Paul is modeling self- 
denying love, patience, and the surrender of an acknowledged right and liberty as an 
apostle for the sake of proclaiming the gospel of Jesus Christ to a culture that had very 
different values and practices, which is necessary of Christian leaders and necessary for 
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obtaining an indestructible crown.' Additionally, Paul is calling on the Corinthian 
congregation to change “in fundamental ways and to shape a different kind of 
community, rethinking their inherited sociocultural norms and practices, as well as their 
ingrained conceptions of value, honor, and leadership.”^ 


Old Testament 

Again I saw that under the sun the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor bread to the wise, nor riches to the intelligent, nor favor to the skillful; 
but time and chance happen to them all. For no one can anticipate the time of 
disaster. Like fish taken in a cruel net, and like birds caught in a snare, so mortals 
are snared at a time of calamity, when it suddenly falls upon them, Ecclesiastes 
9:11-12. 

In Eccl. 9:11-12, Qoheleth points out that life does not always follow a predictable 
pattern, things in this world does not always occur as we expect them to; and no one 
knows when death will strike, death can come unexpectedly. Historically, “Ecclesiates” 
is the Eatin transcription of the Greek translation of the Hebrew Quheleth, often rendered 
“Preacher” (a tradition of Euther) or “Teacher.” Qoheleth’s wisdom is attributed to the 
“son of David,” Solomon, who is Israel’s archetypal gatherer of wisdom (1 Kings 4:29- 
34; Prov. 1.1; Eccl 1:1; Song 1:1).”^ The Book of Ecclesiastes contains many thoughts 
and concerns of Qoheleth that includes his reflections about the limits and contradictions 
of life, unresolved life questions, human issues, social and theological problems, and the 


* Paul J. Achtemeier, Joel B. Green, and Marianne Meye Thompson, Introducing the New 
Testament: Its Literature and Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
2001), Kindle Location, 6752. 

^ Richard B. Hays, First Corinthians: Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and 
Preaching (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2011), 11. 

^ Raymond C. Van Leeuwen, “Ecclesiastes,” in The HarperCollins Study Bible Including 
Apocryphal Deuterocanonical Books, rev. and updated ed., ed. Harold W. Attridge (San Lrancisco, CA: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 2006), 890. 
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impact of death. The soeial, eeonomie, and politieal evidenee in the book points to a time 
of ehange and upheaval as well as a time of risk and possibility."' “From the pinnaele of 
human sueeess and power (1:12-2:26), Qoheleth surveys life and finds it “vanity.”^ 

Qoheleth eontemplates on these human and life and death issues by asking 
himself “Why live a good life? Why work? Why be wise?”^ He wonders why God 
doesn’t step in and make things the way they should be. Ogden and Zogbo state, “from 
the issues he raises and the expressions he uses, we ean see that Qoheleth is steeped in the 
Wisdom tradition of Israel.”^ Like the other wisdom writings sueh as Proverbs and Job, 
Qoheleth’s writings emphasize God as ereator (12:1) and eontroller of the universe. 
Additionally, Qoheleth identifies that the world is made up of opposites sueh as wisdom 
and folly; good and evil; light and darkness, love and hate; and, life and death. 

Qoheleth’s writings also aeeentuate his preoeeupation with justiee and the laek of 
it while at the same time providing a praetieal, down to earth approaeh to life. He 
realizes that even the best life is limited in knowledge, power, and virtue as well as 
troubled by evil and injustiee and death. When faeed with death and “vanity,” Qoheleth 
eontinually instruets eommunity members to enjoy and embraee what life has to offer, to 
eat and drink with a joyful heart, engage in meaningful soeial relationships, and work 
with all your might as these are all gifts from God (5:18-19; 8:15; 9:7-10). 


Van Leeuwen, “Ecclesiastes,” 890. 

^ Van Leeuwen, “Ecclesiastes,” 891. 

^ Graham S. Ogden and Lynell Zogbo, A Handbook on Ecclesiastes, UBS Handbook Series (New 
York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1998), 3. 


’ Ogden and Zogbo, A Handbook on Ecclesiastes, 3. 
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Although there have been suggestions that due to the unique language, syntax and 


grammar, Eeelesiastes ean be dated between the fifth and third eenturies B.C.E., many 

seholars eonelude that the book was written at a later time than most of the Old 

Testament (OT) literature, some time around the seeond or third eentury before Christ 

and point to the Post-exilic period.^ Within the book, there is a presence of certain 

Persian terms (e.g., parks in 2:5 and sentence in 8:11) and possible use of Aramaic that 

indicates the book is rather recent compared to other Old Testament writings.^ Thus, it 

has been conceded that with the Persian loanwords, Aramaisms, and the structure of the 

Hebrew require a date after Israel’s release from exile in 539 B.C.E.'*’ This is evidenced 

from two fragments of Ecclesiastes that contains sections of chapters five through seven 

that were found among the Dead Sea Scrolls." 

Ogden and Zogbo suggest that the late dating may explain why Qoheleth was 

fascinated with what happens after we die: 

Traditionally Jews believed that after death people go to the world of the dead, 
Sheol, where there is no activity or mental reflection (9:5, 10). In such a 
worldview there is no rewarded or punishment in the afterlife, hence the 
importance of people being reward or punished in this world. But by his pointed 
rhetorical questions and cries of frustration, Qoheleth shows he is beginning to 
doubt some of these views. As in the book of Job and some Psalms (e.g., 73), we 
sense the emergence of new ideas, the slightest hope or hint that there really 
might be a new life, or reward and punishment, after this life." 


* Ogden and Zogbo, A Handbook on Ecclesiastes, 7. 

^ Ogden and Zogbo, A Handbook on Ecclesiastes, 7. 

Van Leeuwen, “Ecclesiastes,” 891. 

" Van Leeuwen, “Ecclesiastes,” 891. 
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Scholars have attempted to determine the loeale of Qoheleth when writing Eeelesiastes. 
Murphy points out that some seholars suggest Egypt based on the Egyptian eoneept of the 
sun rising and going down and hurries to the plaee where it rises (1:5).'^ Moreover, 
Murphy states that other seholars have suggested that the writing took plaee in Palestine, 
speeifieally Jerusalem based on matters easily understood in Palestine (e.g., reservoirs 
(2:6), leaky roofs (10:18), wells (12:6), and the farmers attention to the wind (11:4) as 
well as based on the exhortation “Guard your steps when you go to the house of God” 

(5:1).'"* Eurthermore, other seholars suggest that “the nature of Qoheleth’s language leads 
to the eonelusion that he lived in northern Palestine, a resident of a Phoenieian eity.”'^ 
Although, Palestine seems more reasonable than Egypt, there is no eompelling 
evidence either way. Whatever the loeale of Qoheleth, he was speaking to, and teaching, 
a community of young male students (4:13-14; 11:9; 12:1). The original audienee of the 
Book of Eeelesiastes also had access to the king (8:3), devoted themselves to the pursuit 
of wisdom (1:12-18), either had or were in pursuit of wealth (5:10-17) (i.e., not your 
ordinary Israelite).'^ Moreover, the original reeipients were preoeeupied with diverse 
soeial and eeonomie issues, preoeeupied with wealth, inheritanee, soeial status, the 
fragility of life, and the ever-present shadow of death.Eurthermore, Qoheleth addresses 
individuals whose worldview (i.e., “under the sun”) was limited only to the seeular issues 
of the world. Upon returning from exile, these Israelites ehanged their religious 
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perspective where they worshipped the same God their father’s worship, yet their God- 
concept became more impersonal.'^ 

The Book Ecclesiastes is the fourth of five scrolls in the writing section of the 
Jewish Bible, the Tanakh that is read at the Festival of Tabernacles Sukkoth (i.e., the 
celebration of the Israelites’ journey from Egypt to the promised land).'^ In other Bibles, 
Ecclesiastes comes between Probers and the Song of Solomon, two other books attributed 
to Solomon. Many scholars have presumed that the identification of Qoheleth with 
Solomon was the reason for gaining canonization in both Judaism and Christianity.^*' It 
was during the first-century C.E. rabbinical debates over which books were worthy of 
deserving a place in the canon that there was a consensus to include Ecclesiastes.^' In 
addition to the canon context, the Book of Ecclesiastes belongs to the category of wisdom 
literature where in the Hebrew tradition it does not appeal to divine revelation [the 
mighty acts of God] for understanding human existence.As Eongman states [about 
Ecclesiastes]: 

It does not focus on the Mosaic covenant at Sinai, but relies heavily on the natural 
order of the cosmos. It presupposes that God has ordered the world at creation 
and it seeks to uncover human moral order through examining its likenesses with 
the created order. History, in wisdom literature, does not have a defined goal. 
There is no salvation history, for time is often viewed as circular. Books in this 
genre offer proverbs that are not universal in character, but specific, allowing for 
exceptions. Ecclesiastes both fits into biblical wisdom literature and critiques it.^^ 
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Qoheleth appeals strictly to experience and neglects talk of covenant or salvation history 
and he is often viewed as critiquing the tradition by questioning the connection between 
virtue and prosperity. It can be presumed from Qoheleth’s work that Ecclesiastes does 
not focus on God’s redemptive work and that individuals cannot secure their existence 
through wisdom, that there is no discernable order to the universe, and that there is no 
divine guarantee of rewards or punishment for good or bad behavior.^"* It can be said, 
“that wisdom is a theology of the redeemed man living in the world under God’s rule.”^^ 
Just as the Book of Ecclesiastes does not appeal to divine revelation for 
understanding human existence, the book is further complicated by the fact that it is 
difficult to determine its genre or literary type. Ecclesiastes contains various literary 
features where parts reads like a reflection (1:12-18) or an autobiographical account 
(1:12-2:26) while other parts of the book include other literary forms such as poems (1:4- 
11; 3:1-8), proverbs (chapters 7, 10, 11), parables or vignettes (4:13-16; 9:13-15), 
instructions (5:1-2), metaphors (12:6), allegory (12:3-4) and even a short section that 
resembles prophetic material (10:16-17).^^ Additionally, in Ecclesiastes, Qoheleth uses 
another common literary feature of wisdom writers where he cites numbers in ascending 
or descending orders (4:9-12; 11:2) or in exaggerated terms (6:3; 6:6; 8:12).^^ The book 
exhibits a complex consistency of language, perspectives and themes. 
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“Identifying the overall strueture of Eeelesiastes is important sinee one ean rightly 
understand a text only in its literary eontext. ... Similarly, for eorreet interpretation, the 
parts of Eeelesiastes have to be understood in the eontext of the whole book.”^^ 

However, determining the overall strueture of the book of Eeelesiastes has proved 
ehallenging for many scholars as the book can be made to say many different things 
depending on how one divides the material into sections. One scholar specifically has 
stated that Qoheleth rambles, contradicts and repeats himself.^^ Thus, it is important to 
not get caught up in complex literary structures, but to examine Ecclesiastes for a more 
modest overall structure that will help in understanding the parts.Commentators agree 
that Ecclesiastes 1:1-11 and 1:12-2:26 are literary units. However, there is a lack of 
consensus on the texts that follow. Sidney Greidanus stated that Adddison Wright has 
produced the most compelling detailed literary structure of the book that consists of two 
halves, 1:12-6:9 and 6:10-11:6: 

In the first half Qoheleth examines ‘what is good for man to do’ (2:4) and 
expresses his own experiential observations in two introductory statements of 
purpose (1:12-18) and six expository sections (2:l-6:9) each of which ends with 
‘all is vanity and a striving after wind.’ ... In the second half of the book (6:10- 
11:6) Qoheleth begins by asking two questions: Who knows what is good for 
man, and who knows the future (6:10-12)? He develops the first question in four 
sections (7:1-8:17). ... He develops the second question in six sections [later 
reduced to four sections] (9:1-11:6) in which he illustrates man’s inability to 
know the future.^' 

Qoheleth provides some assistance with determining the major and minor literary units 
with opening constructions for his reflections such as “I saw/have seen/observed” (e.g.. 
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3:16; 4:1, 7; 5:18; 7:15; 8:9; 9:11, 13) and closing markers such as “all is vanity and a 
chasing after wind” (1:14, 17; 2:11, 17, 26; 4:4, 6, 16; 6:9). 

In chapter one, Qoheleth introduces the readers to two key terms, '"bevel ” (verse 
2) meaning vanity, and "yithron ” meaning gain (verse 3). The thematic question for the 
Book of Ecclesiastes is found in verse 3, “What do people gain from all the toil at which 
they toil under the sun.” Each time Qoheleth reflects on his thoughts and concerns 
regarding human issues and social problems as well as on the impact and finality of 
death, he realizes that he cannot explain them and concludes that the best thing to do is to 
enjoy the life that God has given us despite the "bevel'’’ the incomprehensible, the 
difficult to understand or interpret, or mysterious experiences that are not ideal or 
perfect.^^ Qoheleth’s goal is to find out what the "yitbron, ” the profit, gain or lasting 
benefit of life is “under the sun,” in earthly world.^^ These themes represent the larger 
literary context within Ecclesiastes 9:11-12. 

In chapters two and three, Qoheleth points out that death comes to every 
individual (2:14; 3:19-20). Death makes no distinction between good and evil persons, 
between those who are wise and those who are foolish or between humans and animals. 
In Chapter nine the same theme of death appears once again. In verse two and three of 
this chapter, Qoheleth makes the point that death comes to all, the righteous and the 
wicked, the good and the bad, the clean and the unclean, those who offer sacrifices and 
those who do not. In verses seven through ten, Qoheleth gives three imperatives for his 
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readers: (1) go and enjoy life, (2) enjoy the gifts God has provided you, and (3) to get on 
with the task of living and working enthusiastieally.^"* 

In Ecclesiastes 9:11-12, the pericope of interest, Qoheleth points out that life does 
not always follow a predictable pattern, things in this world does not always occur as we 
expect them to (9:11); and no one knows when death [evil] will strike, death [evil] can 
come unexpectedly (9:12). This transitional literary unit begins with “Again I saw” and 
ends prior to verse thirteen that begins another new section with “I have also seen.” 
Verses elven through twelve has been described as “transitional” because the text looks 
back to previous statements about death when it speaks of the snare that ultimately 
overtakes us as well as looks ahead to the next passage beginning at verse thirteen where 
wisdom offers no certainty of success in political arenas. 

Although Ecclesiastes 9:11-12 constitute a transitional subunit, it has been 
suggested that the content be included with 9:1-10 rather then with the following passage 
of 9:13-10:1-20. However, for the purpose of this biblical foundations chapter, the focus 
will only be on verses eleven through twelve that has been considered a reflection literary 
form concerning humanity being subject to time and chance as well as sudden, 
unexpected death.^^ Qoheleth reflects upon the times of misfortune or accidents that 
impede or hinder human endeavor and that no matter what one’s talents, because of 
events beyond human control, one never has a grip on success. 

The concept of death that is alluded to in the concept “time of disaster” (12), 
reflects an unfortunate time, a fortuitous event that happens when one cannot cope with 
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it. Although “time of disaster” refers to death, it eould also refer to any serious adversity. 
Other key words or eoneepts in verses eleven through twelve include “under the sun” and 
“no one can anticipate” that assist with discerning the focus of the passage. In verse 
eleven, five illustrations are given of how unpredictable life can be where each follows 
the same grammatical structure and rhythmic pattern; each verse begins with emphasis on 
the negative component (i.e., nor); and each includes a reward that people would 
normally expect to receive. In verse twelve, Qoheleth refers to the least predictable event 
in our lives, the time of disaster (i.e., death), people cannot know beforehand the moment 
and circumstances of their death. Illustrations in the form of similes are provided to 
emphasize that just like fish and birds, humans have no idea when the moment of death 
will come, the unexpectedness of death can occur when they are simply going about their 
normal routine and not expecting to be “caught.” The literary form as a whole can assist 
with discerning the textual structure. The structure of Ecclesiastes 9:11-12, a reflection 
on “time and chance” can be outlined as follows: 

A. Observation of Unexpected Results Under the Sun (11a) 

1. The race is not to the swift 

2. Nor the battle to the strong 

3. Nor the bread to the wise 

4. Nor riches to the intelligent 

5. Nor favor to the skillful 

B. The Reason for These Results: Time and Chance Happen to Them All (11b) 

1. For no one can anticipate the time of disaster (12a) 
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2. Mortals are snared at a time of ealamity when it suddenly falls upon 
them (12b) 

a. Like fish taken in a cruel net 

b. Like birds caught in a snare 

In Ecclesiastes 9:11-12, Qoheleth’s focus is on the unpredictability of our lives and the 
unexpectedness of our death. The concept of unpredictability and unexpectedness is 
flushed out in verse eleven by beginning with the “again” that suggests observation of 
Qoheleth. It can be surmised that Qoheleth is reflecting on, and taking notes of, the 
events in the world around him. A complete sentence would possibly look as follows: “I 
observed events in this world and concluded that... Qoheleth then provides five 
illustrations to support how unpredictable human life can be. 

First, “the race is not given to the swift,” suggests that unexpected things happen 
in a race. The fastest people do not always win the race due to an injury, due to being 
boxed in or tripping on another runner’s foot or even a hurdle. Additionally, “nor the 
battle to the strong” suggests that again, that life is unpredictable and the strongest does 
not always win the battle. There are exceptions. For example, in the battle between 
David and Goliath, David, the little shepherd boy, defeated the mighty and strong 
Goliath, which was unpredictable (1 Sam. 17:1-58). In addition to providing two 
examples that focus on physical abilities, speed and strength, Qoheleth also provides 
examples of how life is unpredictable based on cognitive, intellectual abilities. He states, 
“nor the bread to the wise,” “nor riches to the intelligent,” and “nor favor to the skillful,” 
which suggests that even a teacher, the discerning intellectual, or the person who is 
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skilled at doing or making something, will not always obtain a material blessing, earn a 
living, beeome rieh, or win special treatment or favors.Ogden and Zogbo provide the 
following statement to establish Qoheleth’s principle in verse eleven that life is 
unpredictable: 

Despite the fact that wisdom teachers often claimed a wise person would get 
rewards (Pro 13:15), and that obedience to the Law would bring material 
blessings (Deut 7:12-16), Qoheleth demonstrates convincingly that life is not so 
predictable. Often there are surprising results, something we do not expect, that 
can change the ways things turn out.^^ 

One could surmise that the audience to whom Qoheleth was teaching questioned this 
principle of why life is so unpredictable. Why is it that there are so many exceptions to 
one’s expectations? Why do unexpected things happen? The teacher then provides an 
answer in verse eleven, b clause by stating that, “but time and chance happen to them 
all.” Literally, he says that the problem is “a time and an incident,” or “a timely incident” 
which today would be called “an accident.”"'*’ Earlier in Ecclesiastes (3:1-15), Qoheleth 
has already shown that there is “a time for everything” and that we cannot control time. 
Additionally, in Ecclesiastes 8:6, Qoheleth states, “for there is a proper time and 
procedure for every matter, though a person may be weighed down by misery,” which 
suggests that time and chance can happen when it happens and that the timing and the 
circumstances of any event or situation determine the results."" 

It can then be inferred that one cannot control accidents, the odds (i.e., chances), 
or incidents, including athletes enduring an injury, runners tripping, the strong being 
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outsmarted, wise teaehers losing their jobs, intelligent entrepreneurs going bankrupt, or 
the gifted and skillful not being promoted to higher positions or them falling out of favor. 
This prineiple can be translated into more understandable statements such as “the 
outcome is affected by what happens and when it happens” or “because the time and 
situation determine what actually happens.”"'^ These examples provided by Qoheleth 
show that individuals no matter who they are, their physical strength or intellectual 
capabilities, are not in complete control of their destiny, accidents happen that cause one 
to fall short of their goals, and that life is unpredictable."'^ 

“For no one can anticipate the time of disaster,” illustrates that one cannot always 
predict life’s events. Qoheleth is referring particularly to the least predictable event in 
one’s life, the time of death (e.g., physical death an event or situation that has negative or 
painful results)."'"' Qoheleth provides two examples about fish and birds to support that 
life and death are unpredictable. Qoheleth compares death to “fish taken in a cruel net” 
(v. 12b). Qoheleth refers to netting fish where fishermen cast a circular net from their 
boats that plummets from the air into the water on the unsuspecting fish underneath the 
net. The fish are trapped and tangled suddenly in the net and cannot escape, then death 
overtakes them after being taken and held out of the water. Comparably birds are 
suddenly caught in a trap “and like birds caught in a snare” (v. 12c), Qoheleth again 
illustrates unexpected and sudden death. In the culture of the Old Testament, snaring 
with a looped rope staked in the ground or tied to a tree was a common method for 
catching birds. The birds are at ease going about their business feeding on seeds on the 
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ground, as there are no predators around to distraet them from their tasks and goals. A 
bird unexpeetedly sticks its head through the noose and it tightens around its neck, which 
results in death. 

So in the same way that fish are taken in a cruel net and birds are caught in a 
snare, “so mortals are snared at a time of calamity when it suddenly falls upon them,” (v. 
12d). All of a sudden without any notice and when it is least expected, death can 
overtake a person as they are going about their normal daily routine. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly, the net can fall on human beings, they can be caught in a snare, and life is 
over."*^ Stanley Greidanus provides a statement to support Qoheleth’s principle, “With 
not only the certainty of death in view but now also its suddenness and unexpectedness, 
the Teacher urges us all the more to enjoy life God gives us. Because we will all die, and 
death can snare us suddenly and unexpectedly, enjoy to the fullest the days God gives 
you!”"*^ As we synthesize the pericope, we find in Ecclesiastes 9:11-12 that Qoheleth 
speaks of the unpredictability of life and the suddenness and unexpectedness of death. 

He reflects on the times of trials, tribulations, adversities and or crisis situations that may 
obstruct, impede or complicate human endeavors, accomplishments and successes. Five 
illustrations are given on how unpredictable life can be in the areas of racing, war, 
livelihood, riches and favor. Qoheleth maintains that no matter what one’s skills, talents 
or gifts, because of events beyond human control, one never has a sure grip on success 
and that the “time of calamity” (i.e., death or serious adversity) can happen suddenly and 
expectedly. Therefore verse twelve can be translated to mean: We have no idea when 
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our time is near; as a net traps a fish or as a snare traps a bird, so death ean suddenly and 
expeetedly reveal itself to humans, it is inevitable!"*’ Thus, verses eleven through twelve 
can be connected to the previous verses seven and ten where Qoheleth would say 
something similar to, “in view of the certainty of our death, seize the day!” 


New Testament 

Do you not know that in a race the runners all compete, but only one receives the 
prize? Run in such a way that you may win it. Athletes exercise self-control in all 
things; they do it to receive a perishable wreath, but we an imperishable one. So I 
do not run aimlessly, nor do I box as though beating the air; but I punish my body 
and enslave it, so that after proclaiming to others I myself should not be 
disqualified, 1 Corinthians 9:24-27. 

The entire contents of the first letter of Corinthians written by the Apostle Paul revolves 
around one central purpose, leading the Corinthian church to realize its true identity and 
to set aside all those faults and defects in knowledge and practice which obstructed its 
proper growth as a church. Specifically, in 1 Corinthians 9:24-27, Paul is modeling self- 
denying love, patience, and the surrender of an acknowledged right and liberty as an 
Apostle for the sake of proclaiming the Gospel of Jesus Christ to a culture that had very 
different values and practices, which is necessary of Christian leaders and necessary for 
obtaining an indestructible crown."*^ The first letter of Paul to the Corinthians, written 
between 54-57 C.E., is one of two letters in the New Testament addressed to the 
congregation in Corinth, which Paul founded between 49-53 C.E."*^ 
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Paul writes First Corinthians from Ephesus in response to a letter (lost) that was 
delivered from some of the eongregants of the Christian ehureh that he founded in the 
city of Corinth (i.e., Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus) regarding several disputed 
matters within the congregation (7:1; 16:17-18).^*’ Additionally, he had received 
information first hand from some of the church members he calls “Chloe’s people” 

(1:11). This is the second letter that Paul has written to the young Corinthian 
congregation where once again, he is addressing a series of problems, conflicts, and 
clashes that have developed among, and within, the church (5:9). 

First Corinthians addresses the fact that there are divisions within the church: 
Different members claiming to follow various human leaders which results in the 
jockeying of revival groups for control; concerns regarding incestuous relationships; legal 
and political conflicts where individuals were suing each other in secular courts; and even 
unworthy and corrupt church members as well as promiscuous and immoral behavior.^' 
Additionally, Paul addresses the concerns regarding spiritual gifts and the exercise of 
these gifts (12:1-11). Furthermore, Paul is concerned about the congregants questioning 
of Paul’s own apostolic authority, their disregard for those who are not fully enlightened 
about appropriate Christian conduct, and their marginalizing of the congregation’s 
disadvantaged and culturally diverse members (8:1-13; 9:19-23). Richards states, “In 1 
Corinthians eighth chapter, Paul concluded that the Corinthians, rather than taking pride 
in their knowledge of truth, really should be ashamed of their lack of concern for others. 
First Corinthians ninth chapter is a personal illustration: Paul was not just “preaching at” 
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the Corinthians. Paul had himself chosen to give up his rights and privileges as an 
apostle, for their sake!”^^The congregation that Paul founded was predominately Gentile 
and mirrored the diverse population of the city ethnically, culturally, socially and 
religiously. The population consisted of individuals and families from the middle to 
upper social economic classes, those with considerable prominence (e.g., Erastus and 
Gains, see Rom 16:23 & 2 Tim 4:20), as well as persons of lesser means from the lower 
social economic class bracket (1:26).^^ 

However, most of the population consisted of persons of lesser means, including 
slaves, and those persons from the lower social economic status bracket.^"* This 
socioeconomic diversity created some tensions and difficulties within the Corinthian 
congregations including problems surrounding the Lord’s Supper, where the “haves” 
were disregarding and shaming the “have-nots.Corinth was a commercial center and 
a cosmopolitan city where small groups of believers situated in different sections of the 
city who were organized into separate house churches.At some regular interval, all of 
these separate house churches would come together as an ‘"ekklesia,” an assembly for a 
common meal and worship (11:18; 14:26).^^ However, alongside the house churches. 
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was a culture that included other religious institutions such as Jewish communities and 
temples, imperial cults and other Greek and Roman pantheons. 

Corinth was also the home of the “Isthmian Games,” which like the Nemean, 
Pythian and the Olympic games, were held at regular intervals, attracted large crowds and 
generated additional revenue for the city.^^ The “Isthmian Games” were one of the 
Panhellenic Games of Ancient Greece, named after the Isthmus of Corinth, where they 
were held. The “Isthmian Games” were held the second and fourth years of an 
Olympian, the year before and the year after the Olympics. The “Isthmian Games” 
flourished in Corinth until Theodosius I suppressed them as a pagan ritual and greatly 
influenced Paul when he was most likely in Corinth when they were held in 49 or 51 
C.E.^*’ Moreover, Corinth was the largest central market and capital of Achaia, the 
intellectual and cultural heartland of Greece and had an economic influence on both the 
surrounding territories and the Greek speaking provinces of the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire.^' The city was famous for its wealth and commerce and the seat of the Roman 
governor (proconsul) and the “state of morals in it was notorious for debauchery, is 
corruptible and immoral behavior.”^^ Corinth was situated on the Isthmus connecting the 
Peloponnesus to the south with the Greek mainland to the north, and controlled land and 
sea trade routes that made Corinth an important commercial city but also the 
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administrative center of the Province of Achaia.^^ Although Corinth is a Greek city, the 
cultural customs, laws and political structures of Corinth were significantly determined 
by its orientation toward Rome. 

In A Survey of the New Testament, Roberth H. Gundry’s describes the 

cosmopolitan city of Corinth as follows: 

The athletic games at Corinth were second only to the Olympics. The outdoor 
theater accommodated twenty thousand people, the roofed theater three thousand. 
Temples, shrines, and altars dotted the city. A thousand sacred prostitutes made 
themselves available at the temple of the Greek goddess Aphrodite. The south 
side of the marketplace was lined with taverns equipped with underground 
cisterns for cooling the drinks.^"* 

The city of Corinth was known for its lax morals and scandalous lifestyles that created 
many challenges and difficulties for the Christian believers who lived there. Charles H. 
Miller writes, “Paul’s establishment of Christianity in Corinth offered opportunities for 
diffusion of the gospel no other city could provide.“The risk of contamination by 
contact with the surrounding corruptions, and the temptation to a craving for Greek 
Philosophy and rhetoric in contrast to Paul’s simple preaching of Christ crucified, as well 
as the opposition of certain teachers to him, naturally caused him anxiety. 

With all the competing cultural, physical, social, moral, economical, spiritual and 
religious circumstances in life, Paul’s main task aimed at restoring harmony, repressing 
inordinate license, correcting errors of faith and practice, and confirming the 
congregation at Corinth’s allegiance to their Divine Master as well as to reestablish his 
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own authority and vindicate his own character and style of preaching from the attacks of 
enemies who had crept into the church during his absence and assailed his Apostleship.^^ 
That is, “Paul was faced with a enormous task of resocialization, seeking to reshape the 
moral imaginations of the Gentile converts into patterns of life consonant with the ways 
of the God of Israel. 

As Paul states, “I do all this for the sake of the gospel, that I may share in its 
blessing” (9:23). “No portion of Scripture can be fully and clearly understood if treated 
separately from the rest of the book. An author’s intention may be confined in a chapter 
or a pericope; but his thoughts are still disseminated throughout the book. This makes the 
chapters interdependent and complementary.”^^ Thus, to understand the pericope of 
interest, 1 Cor. 9:24-27, the motive and purpose should be examined from a literary lens 
in part both inside and outside the chapter. 

First Corinthians is the second letter that Paul wrote to the Christian community 
in Corinth. Based on 1 Cor. 5:9, Paul had written a previous letter that provided advice 
about wrongful association with immoral people that they had misinterpreted. The 
difficulty reflected in the first letter sets the tone for the remaining correspondence that 
also includes 2 Corinthians, that shows misunderstanding, a relative common occurrence 
between Paul and the Corinthian Christians.^*’ There had been a lively interchange and 
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discussion between Paul and the Christian eommunity where although we do not possess 


all the letters Paul wrote, there are four letters for eertainty/' 

The First Corinthians letter highlights both Paul’s ethieal thinking and his 
theologieal points, whieh are related to eaeh other. Some of Paul’s ethieal diseussions 
foeus on marriage and sexual relationships, relationships among and between Christians 
and non-Christians, the use of one’s material wealth, spiritual gifts, women partieipating 
in ministry and worship, and eolleetions to name a few. Paul’s theologieal points are 
framed around the Christian faith that ineludes the relationship between Christ and the 
sinful world, the meaning and eonduet of the Lord’s Supper, the reality and importanee of 
Christ’s resurreetion, the relationship between Christian and Jews, and the power and 
presenee of the Holy Spirit. “All of Paul’s theologieal points have ethieal implieations, 
and all the ethieal diseussions imply and resume theologieal foundations.”^^ For Paul, the 
eenter of his theology and ethies is Christ, eruoified and raised, reigning over all ereation, 
whieh is what he refleets in his 1 Corinthian letter to the Christian eommunity in Corinth. 

First Corinthians is the most diverse letter in eontent and style of all of Paul’s 
letters and addresses a wide variety of issues and eoneerns.^^ “The line of demareation 
between the polemieal nature and the purpose of this letter is very thin, but 
distinguishable. The latter makes the letter informative whereas the former makes it 
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corrective.”^"* In his introduction, Alford writes (as cited in Lange, Sehaff, Kling, and 
Poor): 


No epistle raises in us a higher estimate of the varied and wonderful gifts with 
whieh God was pleased to endow the man whom he seleeted for the Apostle of 
the Gentile world, or shows us how large a portion of the Spirit, who worketh in 
each man severally as He will, was given to him for our edification. The depths 
of the spiritual, the moral, the intellectual, physical world are open to him. He 
summons to his aid the analogies of nature. He enters minutely into the varieties 
of human infirmity and prejudice. He draws warning from the history of the 
chosen people, example from the Isthmian foot-race. He refers an apparently 
trifling question of costume to the first great proprieties and relations of Creation 
and Redemption. He praises, reproves, exhorts, and teaches. [He is tender, 
sarcastie, ironieal]. Where he strikes, he heals. His large heart holding all, when 
he grieved any, he grieves likewise; where it is in his power to give joy, he first 
overflows with joy himself. We may form some idea from this Epistle, better 
perhaps than from any one other, because this embraees the widest range of 
topics, what marvelous power sueh a man must have had to persuade, to rebuke, 
to attract and fasten the affections of men.^^ 

Every literary device known to writing is found within the passages of 1 Corinthians that 
includes logie, sarcasm, entreaty, seolding, poetry, narration, and exposition.^^ Merrill C. 
Tenney further states “it [1 Corinthians] is written in the same style as Paul would have 
carried on in a eonversation with the elders of Corinth had he been present with them.”^^ 
Additionally, Richard B. Hays states, “the letter should be read as a unified whole ... all 
the pieces fit together in the service of a unified argument.”^^ In summary, 1 Corinthians 
is a letter of exhortation and pastoral counsel where Paul formulates and supports his 
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appeals and instructions that utilizes scripture to reinforce his argument with reprimands, 
irony, threats and praise/^ 

In the larger context, 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 is part of the unit of chapters 8:1-11:1 
where Paul addresses another issue from the Corinthians letter to him, the problem of 
food sacrificed to idols. Paul devotes this entire section (8:l-ll:l)toa vigorous defense 
of his ministry and his apostolic credentials that include seeking a balance between 
Christian rights and responsibility in love (8:1-11) and affirming his own rights as an 
Apostle and his ministry of one of sacrifice and accommodation to others (9:1-23). 
Additionally, Paul warns the Corinthian congregation of the dangers of idolatry and 
putting themselves in spiritual peril (10:1-22) with the hopes of changing their framework 
for moral judgment that should seek to glorify God by benefitting others in relation to the 
imitation of Christ (10:23-11:1). There are four movements in Paul’s treatment of the 
idol meet problem as follows:^*’ 

1. First movement: Knowledge puffs up; love builds up (8:1-13) 

2. Second movement: The apostolic example of renouncing rights (9:1-27) 

3. Third movement: Warning against idolatry (10:1 -22) 

4. Conclusion: Use your freedom for the glory of God (10:23-11:1) 

In the nearer literary context, 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 is a part of the second movement 
where Paul defends his apostolic practices, particularly his refusal to accept financial 
support from the Corinthians and the problem of food sacrificed to idols. However, in 
chapter nine, Paul takes a new indirect approach that “allows Paul to kill two birds with 
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one stone: his direet treatment of one subsidiary problem (his means of finaneial support) 
also functions implicitly in the service of his larger argument about food, idolatry, and the 
requirements of love.By taking a new approach, Paul reframes the issue at hand in a 
way that the Corinthian congregation may be able to view the problem. 

The selected pericope of interest is a brief paragraph midway through Paul’s 
second letter written to the Corinthians exhorting the readers to exercise self-discipline 
for the sake of the gospel and to stay the course of their Christian life as he, Paul, does.^^ 
Particularly, Paul is modeling self-denying love, patience, and the surrender of an 
acknowledged right and liberty as an Apostle for the sake of proclaiming the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to a culture that had very different values and practices, which is necessary 
of Christian leaders and necessary for obtaining an indestructible crown.^^ Paul 
structures this section of the letter utilizing analogies of athletic metaphors, such as 
running and boxing, to illustrate the important matter of love and service over dogmatic 
doctrinal attitudes; to value lost souls more than valuing one’s own rights. First 
Corinthians 9:24-27 can be outlined into three separate parts as follows: 

A. In a race all the runners run, but only one gets the prize (v. 24) 

B. Competitors in any athletic event goes into strict training (v. 25) 

C. Paul’s life as an example of the conduct desired from the Corinthians as to 
not be disqualified for the prize (vv. 26-27) 

1. He did not run aimlessly (v. 26a) 

2. He did not throw punches in the air (v. 26b) 
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3. He beat his body into submission (v. 27a) 

4. He subjeeted his desires and freedoms through self-discipline and 
self-control (v. 27b) 

5. Paul finished the course of his life as to not be disqualified for the 
prize (v. 27c) 

Paul explicitly exhorts the Corinthian congregation to be like athletes in training to win 
the race. Within the Hellenized world, athletic games were important to the ancient 
economy and religious systems. Athletic games also played a significant role that in the 
Greco-Roman Empire where no city was without facilities for public entertainment that 
included “theaters, odea (covered music halls, baths (including for exercise a palestra, the 
Greek establishment for educational and athletic training for young men), stadia 
amphitheaters and hippodromes.”^"* To further understand the pericope and the athletic 
metaphor that Paul utilizes requires additional explanation. 

The Greek term for “games” and “athletes” is dycov {agon), which originally 
meant a gathering of people, but later came to mean a contest or game.^^ The most 
general use of this language in the New Testament is in references to “striving” to reach a 
goal like in athletics or the military (John 18:36; Luke 13:24; Jude 3). Paul often tapped 
the rich imagery of athletics, that includes running and combat competitions as well as 
the strict training athletes endured, to communicate the claims of Christ to his own sports 
crazed culture, despite their association with pagan religious rituals (e.g., 1 Cor. 4:9, 
9:24-27; Phil. 1:27-30, 2:16, 3:12-14; Gal. 2:2, 5:7; Rom. 9:16; 1 Thess. 2:2, 2:19; Col. 
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1:29-2:1, 3:15; 1 Tim. 4:7-10, 6:12; 2 Tim. 2:3; 4:6-8, 2:5).^^ Walter E. Henderson 

further deseribes athleties in the first eentury that eontributes to Paul’s use as follows: 

In Paul’s time over three hundred athletic contests were held each year, but four 
athletic competitions were held in highest regard: the Isthmian, Nemean, Pythian, 
and Olympic games. At these contests, athletes competed in running events 
including two hundred meters, four hundred meters, four hundred meters, and 
fifteen hundred meters. Three combat competitions were held: Wrestling, 
boxing, and a combination of the two know as pankration. The other event 
commonly held was the pentathlon, which included the long jump, javelin and 
discus throws, footrace, and wrestling. Contestants at these events submitted 
themselves to ten months of strenuous, supervised training before each contest in 
order to be considered worthy to compete. 

Paul’s athletic metaphors resonated with both the Gentile and Jewish audiences of his 
day. They were so general in their lack of concrete details that it is not hard to imagine 
that any Hellenistic Jew could have written or understood them without having gained a 
first hand knowledge of the games from a bench in the stadium. The Isthmian Games, 
one of the major Panhellenic Games of Ancient Greece, inspired Paul’s use of athletic 
imagery specifically for the congregants in Corinth. They would find Paul’s depictions 
of the athletes (i.e., the runner and the boxer) familiar, vivid, and compelling.Paul’s 
use of athletic imagery made the gospel relevant for the culture of his day, while 
simultaneously subverting the secular worlds values to promote the gospel, which made 
him a culturally competent religious leader. 

As a multicultural competent religious leader, Paul was aware of who he was as a 
Hellenistic Jew; knowledgeable about the cultures in which he counseled, taught and 
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pastored; and was able to “become all things to all men” and present the gospel in a 
culturally appropriate manner that allowed him to build the kingdom of Christ through 
the conversion of the lost. Paul’s culturally appropriate techniques revealed three 
primary functions of his use of athletic imagery to serve the gospel as described by 
Henderson: 

First, the athletic imagery serves a descriptive [italics added] purpose. Paul 
employed athletic metaphors to describe his own mission activity, the life of a 
believer following conversion, and negatively, a pious effort to gain God’s 
approval. Second, athletic imagery serves an ethical function. Paul exhorted 
believers to Christlike conduct through the picture of the athlete. The athletic 
imagery also provides some insight into Paul’s view of eschatology. Paul used his 
readers’ familiarity with athletics to communicate truths regarding the end of 
time.^*’ 

As a multicultural competent religious leader (i.e., pastor, teacher, counselor), Paul was 
able to adapt the activities and realities of the cultures he encountered to a platform to 
communicate the Gospel of Jesus Christ more clearly and effectively to win as many 
lives possible and build up the body of Christ.^' Now that a framework for understanding 
Paul’s use of athletic metaphors has been provided, a detailed analysis of the pericope of 
interest, 1 Corinthians 9:24-27, will be discussed. Within the pericope, Paul provides 
several comparisons between the Christian life and a race that distinguish the three 
functions in which these athletic metaphors serve the gospel. 

In 1 Corinthians 9:24, Paul states, “Do you not know,” to appeal to the athletic 
event of a race. Due to the Corinthians sponsorship and their familiarity with the 
Isthmian Games, the suitableness of Paul using a race as a metaphor for Christian 
earnestness spoke to their experiences. Paul using athletic metaphors such as running 
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also spoke to his experiences and was used to describe his own missionary activity as an 
example. 

Additionally, describing Christian living as “running,” Paul communicates that 
not everyone who attempts the race wins, just as not everyone who begins the Christian 
life endures to the end.^^ Thus, Christian believers must always run to get the prize as 
they attempt to mature towards Christlikeness and spread the gospel. That is, just as 
athletes who took oaths to train for ten months while not violating any of the training 
regulations (e.g., strict self-denying diet, refraining from wine and pleasant foots, and 
enduring the most laborious discipline), Christian believers must also engage in 
strenuous, self-disciplined training and persevere to the end (Mt 10:22, 24:13; Rev 
2:10).^^ Taken in context with 1 Cor. 8:1-11:1, Paul is insisting that the Corinthians 
exercise self-discipline by giving up their rights to certain foods, and perhaps their 
privileged social status as well that is also translated into giving up their privileges for the 
sake of others in the community. 

The second athletic metaphor that Paul provides focuses on all athletes who 
compete in the games goes into strict training (v. 25). Once again, Paul is stressing that 
the Corinthian Christians, who have already won the race in Christ and now run the race 
for Christ must devote themselves to self-denial, such as forfeiting their rights for the 
sake of their weaker sister and brothers and for the sake of spiritual and faith 
development as well as self-discipline.^"' From an ethical perspective, Paul’s athletic 
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metaphors serve to exhort believers in their Christian living (i.e. self-eontrol, self- 
diseipline, foeused effort, strength and exertion). 

Further, Paul is emphasizing that Christians who go into strict training will 
receive a crown, that is, eternal rewards such as everlasting life that will last forever (2 
Tim. 4:7-8), unlike athletes who only get a ceremonial wreath for their hard work that 
withers and does not last. As Henderson states, “Paul was exhorting Christians to exert 
this same type of effort [that is exerted for a perishable crown] not to attain mere moral 
perfection, but with the goal of fully appropriating the salvation all believers have in 
Christ.”^^ Paul is stressing that Christians imitate his example, as well as the athlete 
(noted by the use of “we” within the verse) and exercise self-restraint, self-discipline and 
endurance in all things for eternal glory (Rom. 2:7; 2 Tim. 2:10).^^ Paul returns to his 
main subject, his own self-denial and his motive for his self-denial and self-discipline. 
Paul provides athletic metaphors to illustrate the need for rigid self-control and self- 
discipline as well as provide ethical and moral implications: “I do not run like someone 
running aimlessly” (v. 26a) and “I do not fight like a boxer beating the air” (v. 26b). Paul 
had a goal of winning the prize (Phil. 3:12-14; 1 Tim. 6:12) and he ran to achieve it. 
Additionally, Paul had a goal of boxing for the purpose of gaining a crown (2 Tim. 4:8); 
he did not want to miss the “focus mitts” with his “spiritual punches.” 

Paul furthers his comparison between the Christian life and boxing when he states 
“I strike a blow to my body” (v. 27a). In conjunction with the previous verse, Paul most 
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likely witnessed boxers fighting vigorously where they usually end up with bruises. 

Although Paul was speaking metaphorically and did not literally mean that he beat his 

body, he most likely meant that he followed Christ so vigorously that he would beat his 

body into submission, which sometimes caused him physical harm such as being flogged, 

lashed, beaten with rods, stoned and shipwrecked (2 Cor. 11:23-25).^^ 

In addition to striking a blow to his body, Paul made his body a slave (v. 27b). 

This metaphor describes the rigor and conditioning of Paul’s spiritual life where he 

denied himself of his desires and freedoms through self-discipline and self-control as 

athletes deny themselves for the sake of winning the contest.^^ Richard B. Hays 

describes the punishing and enslaving of Paul’s body as follows: 

... the body is not the enemy of the spiritual life; rather, it is the instrument of that 
life. The athletic metaphor continues to govern the sense of verse 27: the 
“punishment” of the body refers to grueling training for the contest, seeking to 
bring the body to peak efficiency. To “enslave” the body means to devote it 
unreservedly to God’s service through services to others (cf 9:19), not to practice 
self-denial for its own sake.'*’*’ 

The third function of athletic metaphors in Paul’s letters is eschatological where he 
maintained that all persons face an ultimate accounting for their lives with subsequent 
reward or punishment. In addition to salvation that is an assured reality for all who place 
faith in Christ and cannot be lost, Paul envisioned additional rewards in heaven that could 
be gained or lost.'*” Paul did not make a distinction between various cultural groups, 
where all groups would face an accounting for their lives, a subsequent reward or 
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punishment. In Paul’s athletic metaphors, he focused on the reward a believer would 
receive in addition to salvation rather than the consequence.'*’^ 

In I Corinthians 9:27 where Paul states, “I myself will not be disqualified for the 
prize,” his focus was on enduring to the end. Paul was not speaking of losing salvation, 
although he was aware that he could fall away from Christ. Paul knew that the prize is 
received only by those who endured to the end, who like an athlete, gave up his rights for 
the sake of others and practiced self-denial in the service of others which is a challenging 
task. As the Princeton Theological Seminary students wrote, “To Paul, the prize is tied to 
utter abandonment of oneself and humiliation for the sake of the gospel as opposed to 
self-glorification/exaltation.”'*’^ Paul knew self-denial and self-discipline were necessary 
if he wanted to attain the prize of eternal life as is true of every believer, including the 
Corinthian congregation. Paul considered eternal life to be the prize awarded the winner 
of the “good fighf’ (2 Tim. 4:7). 

As we come to understand 1 Corinthians 9:24-27, we find that Paul utilizes 
athletic metaphors to exhort the Corinthian congregation to “be like athletes in training to 
win the race.” The Christian life is a self-controlled disciplined life that should be 
focused on things that really matter, serving others in the community, rather than on self¬ 
gratification, privileged social status and personal rights. Paul’s point is that the high 
level of self-discipline and skill required of athletes in training to win a perishable crown 
can provide us with what may be required, maintaining self-discipline, for the sake of the 
non-perishable prize set before us (9:27). 
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Additionally, as Paul was modeling himself, the Corinthian eongregation should 
also strive for exeellenee by dedieating their diseiplined training for the sake of the 
gospel and by subordinating their individual freedom for the good of others. “In order to 
eneourage the Corinthians to forfeit their rights for the sake of other Christians, Paul 
deseribed his entire ministry as one of saerifiee and aceommodation to others.”'*’"' As a 
multieultural eompetent religious leader (i.e., pastor, teaeher, eounselor), Paul was able to 
adapt the aetivities and realities of the cultures he encountered to a platform to 
communicate the gospel of Jesus Christ more clearly and effectively to win as many lives 
as possible and build up the body of Christ.'*’^ 

Implications of Ecclesiastes 9:11-12 and 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 

The research in sports theology is relevant because “religious leaders guide the 
development of new models of ministry that transform both the leaders themselves and 
their ministry contexts.”'*’^ More specifically, the goal is to “design a “replicable Model 
of Ministry” to address a specific need within the context.”'*’^ It is important for religious 
leaders to focus their attention upon the theological, systemic and contextual issues 
facing the church in culture while developing strategies to understand and mobilizing 
congregations in their contexts as well as empowering laity and clergy with new models 
of ministry that create networks for effectiveness and fruitfulness. 
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Once again, the goal of the researcher is to expound on the knowledge of the 
biblieal, historieal and theologieal foundations that will assist in formulating a method of 
biblieal interpretation and biblical interpretation models. Additionally, the researeher 
seeks to inerease her knowledge in the ministry speeialization area of sports ministry. 
Moreover, the researeher seeks to strengthen her skills of eonnecting the biblieal, 
historieal, and theologieal interpretation to develop a theologieal framework for the 
project in the area of sports ministry. 

The nature of the projeet eontained, and was based on, the biblieal seriptures of 
Eeclesiastes 9:11-12, 1 Corinthian 9:24-27 and Acts 6:1-7 as well as be based on the 
Mount Ararat Baptist Chureh’s (MABC) five faith eatalysts, eore values and essential 
ehurch beliefs. As did the leaders in Acts the sixth chapter, the project employed a model 
of ministry and method, in eonsultation with the Spirit, in whieh there is eurrently no 
preeedent or pattern. The projeet also foeused on a portion of our population that is 
either going un-served or is underserved. In order to multiply the ehureh numbers, 
religious leaders will need to put people’s needs first and do something different to get 
something different that will address the dilemma and win. It has been stated, “sport 
permeates all aspeets of soeiety; that is even a person with very little interest in sport will 
interaet with it in some way.”'*’^ Additionally, sports are so ingrained in the soeial and 
eultural life of soeiety that it has become a refieetion of American society and an inherent 
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component of the national eultural identity.'*’^ The projeet will be based on the eoneepts 
and theories of sports and generalized to MABC’s leadership training and development as 
well as to enhanee The Sports Zone ministry. 

It is the author’s belief that the ehureh is a mieroeosm of soeiety and that sport is 
a mieroeosm of soeiety. If this is the ease, then approximately nine pereent (national 
pereentage), or elose to 1,100, of MABC’s names in the eensus report database (out of 
13,000 total names) are minimally employed as athletes and sports eompetitors and or 
partieipate in interseholastie, intereollegiate sports or professional sports. Additionally, 
people in soeiety are the same individuals who make up sport and bring the same values, 
eulture, and behavior to sport that they exhibit outside of sport (e.g., raeism, sexism, 
heterosexism, eheating, eommereialism, edueation, soeialization, depression, suieide, 
addietion, eoneussions, involuntary and voluntary retirement from sport, injuries, ete.)."*’ 
Likewise, people in soeiety are the same individuals who make up sport and may 
idolize sport. In a reeent blog. Bob Shindler asked, “How do you know when sports or 
sport is an idol?”"' God talks about making objeets into idols in the Bible, yet he does 
not limit the definition of idols to only wooden and steel statues. Timothy Keller defines 
an idol as follows: 

It is anything more important to you than God, anything that absorbs your heart 
and imagination more than God, anything you seek to give you what only God 
ean give. ... An idol is whatever you look at and say, in your hearts of hearts, “If I 
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have that, then I’ll feel my life has meaning, then I’ll know I have value, then I’ll 
feel signifieant and seeure.” ... If anything beeomes more fundamental than God 
to your happiness, meaning in life, and identity, then it is an idol."^ 

Bob Shindler emphasizes that based on Timothy Keller’s definition of an idol, even 

sports ean be extrapolated to be ineluded as an idol where sports (or a sport) absorbs your 

heart and imagination; sports (or a sport) gives your life meaning; sports (or a sport) 

gives you value; and or sport makes you feel signifieant."^ Again, if this is the ease 

where individuals idolize their sporting experience, this could potentially have serious 

implications when it comes to one’s identity, their mental health and their transition 

within, and out, of sport. The most salient of these unique transitions by athletes include 

retirement from active participation, not starting on the team or being cut, and dealing 

with physical injury.""* Despite the fact that wisdom teachers often claimed a wise [or 

strong or gifted or favored] person would get rewards (Prov. 13:15), and that obedience 

to the Law would bring material blessings (Deut. 7:12-16), in Ecclesiastes 9:11-12, 

Qoheleth demonstrates convincingly that life is not so predictable and that often, there are 

surprising results, something we do not expect, that can change the outcome.*" 

“Although many athletes make successful and satisfactory transitions from sports 

to retirement, there are, at the high school, college, elite, and professional levels, 

significant numbers of athletes for who the adjustment is difficult, incomplete, and 
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traumatic.”"^ Werthner and Orlick found, “that sports involvement is a living, loving 
relationship [italics added] for the athlete, and that the end of the affiliation marks the 
loss of an important relationship.”"^ Athletes who perceive the retirement process as a 
barrier to their goals respond with denial, anger, bargaining, or depression, similar to 
Kilbler-Ross's dying or grieving process stages."^ There is no set schedule for these 
reactions, nor is there a one-way flow through the stages."^ The conceptualization of the 
sport retirement process as being similar to the grieving process stages might be most 
appropriate for athletes who disengage from sport involuntarily (e.g., injury or being cut 
from the team)."*’ 

The conceptualization may be most accurate in describing the experiences of 
professional and elite amateur athletes who have invested more of their lives in their 
respective sports than collegiate level athletes."' Although the concept of retirement 
from sport has been focused primarily on collegiate and professional athletes, this 
conceptualization could also be extended to the high school student athlete. 

Ecclesiastes 9:11-12 can assist to provide a biblical foundation for the project that 
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is designed to develop God’s players, to aehieve God’s objeetives that includes reaching 
people (i.e., athletes, families, coaches, and administrators in sport environments) who 
have been traditionally underserved. Timothy Keller further states that, “God was saying 
that the human heart takes good things like a successful career, love, material 
possessions, even family, and turns them into ultimate things. Our hearts deify them as 
the center of our lives, because we think they can give us significance and security, safety 
and fulfillment, if we attain them.”'^^ Qoheleth’s goal in Eccl. 9:11-12 is to encourage 
his readers to reject the secular worldview and make God the focal point of their lives; 
and to assist individuals to search for meaning in their life, where they can find 
contentment, value, significance and security in God, which will allow them to enjoy 
God’s gifts. 

In addition to the project focusing on a portion of our population (i.e., athletes) 
that is either going un-served or is underserved, the project also was designed to 
strengthen MABC’s The Sports Zone ministry that includes recruiting committed adults, 
training the existing committed adults to be more involved by serving, mentoring and 
witnessing to each other as well as serving, mentoring and witnessing to the youth and 
adolescent population. To reach people no one else is reaching, we must do things no 
one else is doing that includes relating to, and caring for, the sports community. That is, 
MABC may need to consider providing holistic development and care that includes 
spiritual and pastoral care and development, to their congregants who may be athletes, 
coaches, athletic administrators and or their families, which forms the basis for the 
author’s project. 
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As stated previously within this chapter, the entire content of the first letter of 

Corinthians, written by the Apostle Paul, revolves around one central purpose, which is to 

lead the Corinthian church to realize its true identity and to set aside all those weaknesses 

and shortcomings in knowledge and practice that obstructed its proper growth as a 

church. Paul J. Achtemeier, Joel B. Green, and Marianne Meye Thompson write: 

In many ways, the city of Corinth Paul knew was closer to a modern American city 
than almost any other ancient city. The upward social mobility conferred by large 
amounts of money, the large athletic spectacles, the love of parties, the problems 
created by a loosening of sexual limits, the desire to be as inclusive as possible in 
religious beliefs and practices, the desire to include social customs from secular 
life into the Christian communities, all of these give problems discussed in the 
Corinthian correspondence an immediacy not always present in ethical discussions 
contained in the NT letters.'^"' 

Specifically in 1 Corinthians 9:24-27, Paul is modeling self-denying love, patience, and 
surrender of an acknowledge right and liberty as an Apostle for the sake of proclaiming 
the gospel of Jesus Christ to a culture that had very different values and practices. Paul, 
utilizing athletic metaphors and motifs, is modeling effective Christian leadership that is 
necessary for obtaining an indestructible crown. 

First Corinthians 9:24-27 provides a biblical foundation to the project in that it 
frames the requirements for Christian leadership. Training leaders, both existing and 
new, is essential for disciple making and shepherding as well as essential for holding 
leaders accountable to the team and to the Lord.'^^ As a multicultural competent 
religious leader, Paul was able to adapt his skills, techniques and activities to the cultures 
he encountered (e.g., Gentiles, Jewish, those under the law, those not having the law, and 
the weak) to a platform to communicate the gospel of Jesus Christ more clearly and 

Achtemeier, Green, and Thompson, Introducing the New Testament, Kindle Location, 6672. 
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effectively to win as many lives possible and build up the body of Christ, which is also 
necessary for twenty-first century Christian leaders. 

In summary, both Eccl. 9:11-12 and 1 Cor. 9:24-27 provided the foundation for 
the project to accomplish its vision to fulfill the Great Commission as outlined in Jim 
Putman’s book Church is a Team Sport: A Championship Strategy for Doing Ministry 
Together}^^ In the forward of the book, Avery Willis identified some of the unique ways 
in which Real Life Ministry Church is accomplishing their vision to fulfill the Great 
Commission that can also be adapted and applied to MABC and includes the following: 
Disciple making, relationship building, unity, ministry that meets people where they are, 
evangelism, leadership development, teamwork, and innovation. “Since athletics are a 
prominent and positive part of American society, pastors and teachers have an 
opportunity to use athletic imagery and the language of sports in order to communicate 
the gospel and teaching of Christ more clearly.”'^^ Ministers and religious leaders in the 
twenty-first century also have an opportunity to communicate the gospel to this 
generation through the use of analogies, metaphors, and stories from the world of sports. 
Paul poses the following question to his readers as well as to himself: Can we play the 
game? Rather than just talking about the gospel, we are called to pay the price of 
sacrifice and discipline in order to play the game rightly and thus to win the ultimate 
prize. 


Conclusion 


Putman, Church is a Team Sport, 12-13. 
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The purpose of this ehapter was to provide an exegesis of both Eeelesiastes 9:11- 
12 and 1 Corinthians 9:24-27. The theme of Eeelesiastes and the goal of Qoheleth in the 
speeifie passage, is to urge the hearers that in the view of the eertainty of death and the 
unpredietability of life enjoy to the fullest the days God gives them. The speeifie foeus 
of 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 is Paul modeling self-denying love, patienee, and the surrender 
of an aeknowledged right and liberty as an Apostle for the sake of proelaiming the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to a eulture that had very different values and praetiees, whieh is 
neeessary of Christian leaders and neeessary for obtaining an indestruetible erown.'^^ 
Additionally, Paul is ealling on the Corinthian congregation to change “in fundamental 
ways and to shape a different kind of community, rethinking their inherited sociocultural 
norms and practices, as well as their ingrained conceptions of value, honor, and 
leadership.The exegesis of each text included a contextual, formal, detailed and 
synthesis analysis of the text as a whole. The chapter concluded with a reflection and 
description of how the study of these two passages will be foundational to the project. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In regards to the religious nature of sports or a “theology of sport,” Christian 
theologians have not focused their minds on the question and meaning of sport that is so 
ingrained within our cultural landscape, whether in the first century or the current twenty- 
first century. Throughout history, there have been references to athletic metaphors and 
motifs that are used to define the behavior and virtues needed for Christian life. 

However, as history has shown, sport and religion have been closely linked, sometime 
intertwined smoothly and other times negatively intertwined. However, there was often 
an absence of any clearly articulated theology of sport. 

Sports are so ingrained in the social and cultural life of society that it has become 
a reflection of American society and an inherent component of the national cultural 
identity. Although these statements describe the state of affairs with, and the meaning of, 
sports in the twenty-first century, they could also describe how the Greco-Roman empire 
identified with sports over 2000 years ago. 

It has been suggested that theologians are neither interested in the relationship 
between sports, religion and academics. Or, theologians could be avoiding the question 
of sport as it runs the risk of blurring the boundaries between their career and recreation 
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or leisure.' Either way, for over 2000 years, there has been little thinking, mueh less 
consideration, of a “theology of sport” until recently. 

History is often helpful in bringing some clarity to contemporary cultural 
environments, specifically when thinking theologically about sports. Additionally, 
history is quite messy, resisting simplistic caricature and instead resembling a complex 
maze of interactions in with equal and opposite forces seem to be pulling in two 
directions at one.^ The historical foundations chapter begins with an overview of a 
theology of sport starting with the early church father’s writings. As part of this 
overview, a brief sketch of the development of ancient sports and religion as well as the 
Apostle Paul’s view of sports, which provides a framework for the remainder of the 
chapter. 

In addition to providing a historical overview of the early church father’s views of 
sports, an overview of sports, religion and the church during both the medieval period 
and the puritan period will be summarized. The chapter will then move to a discussion of 
the muscular Christianity period from the late nineteenth century to the early twentieth 
century. Finally, the implications of the muscular Christianity movement will be 
extrapolated to provide suggestions for a theology of sport in the twenty-first century and 
for contemporary ministries within and outside the four walls of the church. 

The scope of this chapter will be limited to a discussion on a theology of sport. 
However, a clearly defined theology of sport has not always been articulated over the 
past two thousand years. Therefore, “theology of sport” will be used interchangeably 

' Lincoln Harvey, preface in A Brief Theology of Sport (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2014), xiii. 
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with “sports ministry,” “sport evangelism,” “faith and sport,” “religion and sport,” 

“sports and Christianity,” or “sport outreaeh” based on the historieal timeframe being 
discussed. 


The Early Church Fathers’ Views of Sport 

Although the focus of this chapter will be on the historical perspectives of a 
theology of sports since the early church, a brief historical sketch of religion and ancient 
sports will be introduced that provides a framework for the early church’s perspective on 
sports. In addition to the discussion of religion and ancient sports, a brief historical 
overview of ancient Greco-Roman athletics will be highlighted. Finally, a summary of 
the Apostle Paul and his views of sport will be provided that will assist to inform the 
reader of the early church fathers’ view of sport. Much can be learned about faith and 
sport integration from these three different historical periods; and each distinctive 
philosophical and theological approach can provide unique ways for future generations to 
respond when the demands of each collide.^ 

Ancient Sports and Religion 

There are many questions to be addressed as it relates to ancient sport and 
religion. For example. How has the church engaged with sports? Is sport fundamentally 
incompatible with the Christian faith? Is it possible to reconcile the gospel with a love 


^ Greg Linville, “Toward a Theology of Competition and Sport: Chapter 5 - Historical Models,” 
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for sport or must Christians recognize that sport has no place in the Christian life?"* To 
answer these questions, we must take a stroll down memory late, through ecclesial 
history, where we will discover that the Christian church struggled to celebrate sport and 
sports struggled to celebrate Christians.^ Sports throughout ancient history was often 
viewed with suspicion due to the fact that the Christian church thought sport to be 
inextricably caught up in the idolatrous worship of false gods and linked to the pagan 
celebration of the power of nature.^ 

Throughout ancient history, sporting events and contests were held in temples 
where altars were placed in stands and rules and regulations were determined by cubic 
myths about the supernatural ordering the universe.^ Ancient sports found religious 
expression through competition and within the sporting arena, where athletes viewed 
sport as a form of worship.^ This form of Gnosticism, an ancient esoteric sect distrustful 
of matter, sought to escape embodiment by accessing a superior spiritual realm.^ Ancient 
history teaches that sport and religion were intertwined and often muddled together. 
Lincoln Harvey described sport and religion as both cultural and universal, where one 
would find sporting and religious events in countries such as North America, Europe, 
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Africa, India, and China dating as far back as 3000 years ago.'*’ Additional, just like 
sport, religion was woven into the fabric of everyday life where religion and the 
theological story will shape how people live. Through telling storing of the gods, people 
in ancient history understood themselves in relation to the divine; they interpreted events, 
deseribed the nature of reality and utilized their relationship with the gods and religion to 
find meaning in the world." 

Beeause sport and religion were intertwined, it was diffieult to distinguish an 
ancient sport from a religious ritual. For example, links between the sacred and sports 
have been identified in primitive times where ritual-cultic ball games were played to 
appease the gods for fertility.'^ Lineoln Harvey deseribes the complex relationship as 
follows: 

Evidence suggests that sport was an important way for ancient people to tell their 
story of the world and a way for them to gain the favour of the gods. Deeent 
harvests, helpful weather, healthy fertility and even the tribes’ seeurity were 
underwritten by elaborate sports-as-ritual. But we must not make too mueh of 
this. For a start, it would be a mistake to think that the aneient games are a pure 
form of sport that reveals its true nature. ... Therefore, that aneient sports were 
religious does not mean that sport itself is.'^ 

Although ancient history shows that sport and religion aceommodated each other, it was 
the sport that was often valued more than religion.'"* As we strolled down memory lane, 
we found that although sport and religion were intertwined, there was no clear Christian 
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theological reflection on sport.The result of this intertwined relationship of sport and 
religion during the ancient historical period is that sports and religion would proceed with 
or without any underlying theology. 

Sports in the New Testament Era - Paul 

The theology of sports after Biblical times is the primary focus, however, it will 
be necessary to provide a brief historical sketch of the Apostle Paul’s views of sport as 
well as a brief historical sketch of the Greco-Roman culture of sports and religion in 
which Paul was immersed, that contributed to his use of athletic metaphors. It should be 
noted that it is not the intent to discuss Paul’s ethics and theology, but to discuss his 
ability to understand the culture of athletics and sports and communicate the claims of 
Christ to a sports crazed culture within Ancient Greece, despite their association with 
pagan religious rituals.'^ Athletic games played such a significant role in the Greco- 
Roman Empire that no city was without theaters, covered music halls (odea), baths 
(including for exercise a palestra, the Greek establishment for educational and athletic 
training for young men), stadia, amphitheaters, hippodromes and other facilities for 
public entertainment.'^ Additionally, within the Hellenized world, athletic games were 
important to the religious organizational systems and to the ancient economy. As within 
the ancient historical period, the ritual of integrating religion and sports is again evident 
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in classical Greek eulture.'^ The eonneetion between Greek sport and religious rituals 
beeomes elear with the start of the Olympics, founded as early as 776 B.C. and held 
every four years.The eontests in Homer’s Illiad indicate a mueh earlier eompetitive 
tradition where his writings deseribed funeral games, the diversity of sports, the 
exeitement that sports generated and that sports funetioned as a rite of passage through 
whieh Aehilles and his men ensured Patroelos’ honor in the sight of the gods.^*’ 

The aneient Olympie games were held in honor of Zeus, the father of the gods, in 
the eity of Olympia and attraeted a great number of athletes and speetators travelling 
from all over Greece to take part in the event.^' The third stadium at Olympia, built 
around 350 B.C., held over 40,000 speetators while the nearby hippodrome held a 
eapaeity of approximately 100,000 spectators and athletes. Within the eity of Olympia, 
there was an ancient alter dedieated to Zeus, whieh the fourth day of the Olympies was 
set aside for and focused on him. Additionally, the religious atmosphere was based on a 
model of polytheism that also ineluded alters for the earth goddess Gaea, funeral rites to 
gods sueh as Pelops, and honors to other gods such as Hera and Poseidon.^^ 

The Olympic event lasted for almost a week that ineluded only one day for the 
athletie eontests of track and field events (e.g., footraees, long jump, discus throws, 
javelin, the pentathlon), wrestling, boxing, pankration (i.e., a eombination of both 
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wrestling and boxing) and various chariot races.Athletes for each of these events 
committed to ten months of strenuous supervised training and took an oath in front of a 
statue of Zeus before each contest in order to be considered worthy to compete.^"* The 
remaining days were devoted to the opening ceremony and religious activities, which 
included sacrifices of a ram and oxen at the temple of Zeus.^^ 

These sacrifices created a huge alter in Olympia, one in which the victors, who 
had competed naked, would parade through the town to the temple of Zeus for the award 
presentations of their olive leaf wreath crown, whom a statue representing Zeus bore a 
similar crown, and included the singing of a song to Zeus (modern day Olympic national 
anthem).For the Greek, athletics fulfilled many functions including a memorial for 
fallen heroes; honor pagan gods; develop virtue in the athlete; and provide individual 
athletes with an arena to fulfill their gifts of speed, strength, self-control, and endurance 
during the hard trainings. The ancient Olympics were definitely sacred in character and 
in their identity. 

In addition to sports and religion being intertwined with the Olympics, sports and 
religion were also intertwined with the Greek gymnasia.The gymnasia [gym], which 
began to appear around the fourth century B.C., was a place where the male citizens of 
Greece could escape the noisy bustle of their slave-driven society to wrestle, box and run. 
As with the Olympics, the athletes would compete naked and at leisure that then caused 
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sports to be linked with erotie desire.Harvey further expands on the leisurely nature of 

the gyms, “The adolescent athletes become the lovers of the older citizens as the 

gymnasia, somewhat strangely if they were meant to prepare men for battle, quickly 

became centers for leisurely recreation where the physical form could be contemplated as 

much from the sidelines as pursued through practice. 

Many Greek philosophers, including Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, who needed a 

quiet place to think write, and debate, were attracted to the gyms. It would be these gyms 

in which both Aristotle and Plato founded their academies. Attending these gyms by the 

philosophers allowed them to pursue knowledge, to pursue the idea of “hemg.” ‘'Being 

was simply the name that they chose to give to what is called ‘god” in other religious 

quests.”^*’ Lincoln Harvey further connects that the Greek gymnasia is woven together: 

This [idea of being} become obvious when we recognize that eternity is the name 
given by a people to the way in which the passing of time is overcome. Of 
course, time can be overcome in many ways one is through the gracious or earned 
protection of any number of gods. But it can also be overcome through the 
unmoving attributes of Being, and, if the Being of philosophy is unmasked as the 
Eternal One in different guise, then life in the gymnasium looks very different: 
the philosophers’ pursuit of beauty, truth, and goodness was undertaken amid the 
physical posturing of the sporting body.^' 

Taken together, Greek sports, the Olympics and the gymnasia, the evaluation of the 
meaning of each represent the highest ideals of secular culture and perspective.^^ The 
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entire Greek culture was full with many inherent problems based upon the pagan religion 


and humanistic ideals. Most of those participating in the Greek sports held athletics, with 
a goal to produce virtue within the athletes, as a higher priority than religion and only 
accommodated religion when deemed necessary or advantageous.^^ 

The Romans later adopted the Greek love for formalized competition, but made 
the games more violent, often fatal. As with the Greek culture, the Roman culture and 
religion was also mixed with sport. The Romans were deeply religious people, as evident 
by the number of gods they worship. Religion was a duty to the Roman citizens that on 
holidays, they would celebrate events such as the ‘"ludi” and the ‘"munera” which are 
both deeply sacred events.At these events, a large number of spectators would gather 
at venues such as the Circus Maximus that could accommodate over 250,000 spectators, 
to watch sports, chariot races, and dramatic performances as well as gladiatorial contests. 

The 'dudi ” was devoted to ancient myths and to the gods including Ceres and 
Cybele as well as to traditional sports such as chariot racing.Additional ‘dudi” 
festivals were developed that celebrated the military successes of the most recent 
triumphant ruler. “The munera, a word implying favor or gift, were the way in which the 
anger of the gods was lessened through the public honoring of their life through the gift 
of another.”^^ 
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The ‘'ludi ” and the ‘'munera ” were popular events that attraeted erowds of up to 
50,000 watehing in the purpose built Coliseums. Up to 11,000 gladiators, who were 
expertly trained and highly speeialized, would eompete in a single festival. Every 
gladiator faeed death, with the vanquished left to the merey of the Emperor’s (who was 
divinized and was eelebrated as the judge of both the living and the dead) extended 
thumb, whieh was usually in tune with the popular vote of an enthusiastie and noisy 
erowd.^^ As Kelly states, “Death was to be aeeepted without protest, the defeated 
gladiator puffing out his ehest, leaning to the right, head lowered, half-seated on his 
weapons as he was dispatehed with honor. Gladiators were training not only to fight 
well, but also to die properly; if not properly performed, gladiators would be loudly 
booed by disapproving fans that were more interested in the dying than the killing. 
Sporting life in Rome was shaped by an indistinguishable fusion of long-held traditions 
and behavioral eodes that eombined to frame the eitizens’ identity as Roman. The 
eoneept of virtues (e.g., manliness, eourage, prudenee, justiee, self-eontrol), embedded 
deep in Rome’s mythology, lay at the heart of the proeess of identity development. The 
Roman sporting events also shaped the politieal atmosphere in whieh the ruler was 
elevated into the realm of the gods rather than seeularizing the speetaele itself Roman 
polities had beeome the sporting speetaele of self-worship, an idolatrous imposter."'*’ This 
was a problem for the Apostle Paul and for the early Chureh. 
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There is enough evidenee to substantiate that Paul was well aequainted with both 
the Classieal Greek and the Brutal Roman athleties of the first eentury. In Paul’s time, 
over three hundred athletie eontests were held eaeh year and ineluded the aneient 
Olympie games."” Paul’s athletie motifs resonated with both the Gentile and Jewish 
audienees of his day as well as with the Greeian and Roman eitizens."*^ Paul’s athletie 
metaphors were so general in their laek of eonerete details that it is not hard to imagine 
that any Hellenistie Jew eould have written or understood them without him having 
gained a first hand knowledge of the game from the gymnasia and from a beneh in the 
stadium."*^ From the Greeo-Roman eulture, one will find links to the Pauline athletie 
metaphors and the meaning of‘ehallenge’ or ‘eontest’ in sporting eompetition, in the 
original Greek, the agon, a term that the ‘apostolie athlete,’ Paul regularly used to help 
deseribe the ethies of the Christian life in his broader esehatologieal vision."*"* 

Although Paul’s letters that highlight the athletie metaphors would have been an 
appropriate starting point to eonstruet a theology of sport, Paul’s use of athletie 
metaphors was employed without making any elearly moral or ethieal eommentary on the 
larger eontext from whieh he drew the terms."*^ Paul’s purposes in addressing his 
eongregations was to eondemn both idolatry and immorality that ineluded the Corinthian 
praetiee of eating meat that had been saerifieed to idols (1 Corinthians 8:1-13) (possibly 
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to Zeus at the Isthmian games)."*^ Additionally, although James Mathisen and Stuart 
Weir point out that Paul reeommends physieal exereise for Timothy (I Tim. 4:8) and 
eompares the Christian to an athlete (2 Tim. 2:5), it does not sound like Paul is giving a 
high reeommendation for sports nor is he trying to build or write a theology of sport."*^ 
James Mathisen further substantiates this laek of theologieal understanding of sport as 
follows: 

As one moves beyond the New Testament setting of Jesus’ and Paul’s day, sport 
and athletie eompetition were likely given mixed reviews in the early ehureh. 

Jesus had not mentioned them and Paul was mildly supportive. But numerous 
oeeasions to express opposition to sport also arose for a variety of reasons, 
espeeially to its idolatrous and politieal misuses, that many serious Christians 
would have found troubling. Suffiee it to say, no single view of sport had 
emerged in the ehureh by the end of the first eentury."*^ 

The Early Church Fathers’ Views of Sport 

When diseussing the Early Chureh’s views of sport, Shirl Hoffman labels the 
seetion in his book as “A Hostile Clergy.”"*^ Just as Paul had appropriate agon and 
infused it with a distinetly Christian signifieanee, so did Christians in the eenturies that 
followed looked to an otherwise profane or seeular domain sueh as sport and extrapolated 
lessons or eurrent and future spiritual meanings of life.However, the reality is that both 
Greek and Roman athleties often found themselves at the eenter of attention and 
dominated mueh of the ehureh’s eritieism, ridieule and opposition. The uselessness of 
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athletics was the main point of criticism suggesting that athletics were not an ideal 

military training for soldiers and their physical achievements did not contribute to a better 

government of the city.^' Additionally, as Shirl Hoffman writes: 

[Christian Leaders] found it especially difficult to imagine newly converted 
Christians ambling comfortably among the scores of burning alters at the Greek 
athletic contests or sitting with a clear conscience as the procession of the gods 
passed by in the circus. ... For church leaders, the sport spectacles represented in 
microcosm all that was wrong with Roman society. ... The brutality of the 
amphitheater was vilified, not simply because of the pain and suffering it caused 
the gladiators, but because of its pernicious effect on those who watched. There 
was an abiding concern about the capacity of fanaticism and consumption of 
violent displays to erode the reasonableness and humility that were seen as 
hallmarks of Christian demeanor. 

Therefore, Greek and Roman athletics came under attacked and were criticized by a 
diverse group of Church Fathers’ as evident to the number of references to sports and 
games in their writings.Of all the Church Fathers’ opposition and criticism, three 
specific writers provide the most important arguments. These writers include, Tertullian 
of Carthago, John Chrysostom, and Clement of Alexandria. 

Tertullian, a late second-century ecclesiastic writer, lawyer and apologist writes in 
his De Spectaculis some of the most explicit and harsh denunciation of sports in the early 
Christian era.^"* In chapters five through eleven (however, not limited to only these 
chapters), Tertullian consistently refers to the games as sin, idolatry and demonic.He 
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empathically abhors the athletic and gladiator events as well as rejects the training 

practices and diet practices by the athletes. Tertullian’s oppositional view of the games is 

evident in chapter seven where he writes: 

The two kinds of public games, then, have one origin; and they have common 
names, as owning the same parentage. So, too, as they are equally tainted with the 
sin of idolatry, their foundress, they must needs be like each other in their pomp. 
But the more ambitious preliminary display of the circus games to which the 
name procession specially belongs, is in itself the proof to whom the whole thing 
appertains, in the many images the long line of statues, the chariots of all sorts, 
the thrones, the crowns, the dresses. What high religious rites besides, what 
sacrifices precede, come between, and follow. How many guilds, how many 
priesthoods, how many offices are set astir, is known to the inhabitants of the 
great city in which the demon convention has its headquarters.^^ 

Utilizing blunt and uncompromising prose, Tertullian considers arguments put before 

him by some in the Christian community who favor sport and try to justify their 

attendance at the game. The above rebuttal, as well as others, from his writings clearly 

shows his training, as a skilled lawyer, to which he reiterates that watching and 

participating in sport will make them angry, negative and abusive, the opposite of the 

morals and virtues of Christian life. 

In addition to Tertullian, John Chrysostom criticized his local games that took 
place up to 520 A.D. in the exclusive residential district of Antiochia, in Daphne, again 
focusing his argument on the idolatrous nature of the events.Alois Koch describes 
Chrysostom’s views of the Olympic games at Daphne that have been extrapolated from 
his homilies as: “they were irreparably tainted by their pompous processions in which 
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‘the devil celebrated his triumphs,’ ‘demons dance,’ where ‘the demons’ festive 

meetings may not be the places of human spectator ... since it is not allowed to enter the 

temple of an idol, how much more is it wrong to go to a satanic celebration.”^^ 

Chrysostom therefore opposed, rejected and preached against the games and horseracing, 

barring Christians from entering the games, calling them affairs of the devil. 

Clement of Alexandria, writing around the turn of the third century, offered 

another view of sports, recognizing that sport could possibly still teach moral lessons, 

especially for specific Christians in specific settings. Clement opposed the attendance at 

bathhouses if attending was for the purpose of pleasure. However, he did state that on 

specific occasion when the bathhouse is used for some specific use other than pleasure, 

“the bathhouse can improve health, cleanse the skin and generate warmth to the benefit of 

the Christian.”^*’ Clement writes in The Instructor: 

The gymnasium is sufficient for boys, even if a bath is within reach. And even for 
men to prefer gymnastic exercises by far to the baths, is perchance not bad, since 
they are in some respects conducive to the health of young men, and produce 
exertion—emulation to aim at not only a healthy habit of body, but 
courageousness of soul. When this is done without dragging a man away from 
better employments, it is pleasant, and not unprofitable. Nor are women to be 
deprived of bodily exercise. But they are not to be encouraged to engage in 
wrestling or running, but are to exercise themselves in spinning, and weaving, and 
superintending the cooking if necessary.^' 

Thus, Clement was in support of sports so long as it does not distract Christians from 
more worthy activities nor cause excessive vanity in taking part. 
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If Tertullian, Chrysostom, and Clement are all representative of how the chureh 
viewed sport by the fifth eentury, it was a mixed pieture, at best.^^ There is no doubt that 
Christianity impacted the games and sport, yet despite the protest of the Early Church, it 
never shut athletics down. As Hoffman states, “the ultimate demise of Greek athletics 
probably occurred not so much as a result of Christian condemnation as of a declining 
economy and the waning of interest in the religion with which they were associated.”^^ 
Although Constantine banned gladiator games in 325 A.D., Constantine’s sons were still 
granting cities in Italy permission for the games and the chariot races continued well into 
the eleventh century.^"' It took well into the fifth century to get the gladiator schools to 
officially close. Even with the demise of sport and the ecclesial push to ban sports, sports 
were deeply rooted within the culture that proved hard to enforce prohibition. This is 
also evident in that there were also a number of Christians who may have attended the 
games and races, which over time become more accepting as highlighted by a third- 
century Phrygian inscription that tells of a wealthy Christian who paid for the expense of 
city games. 

The early Church Eathers’ had two view of sport. Eirst, sport is to be opposed on 
the grounds of idolatry. Two, sport can be used on occasion for health or teaching 
purposes. Eincoln Harvey identified three distinct perspectives to the church’s approach 
to sport, summarizes these views as follows: 
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1. The early church used sport by setting it to serve its own purpose, be that in 
rhetorical imagery or conditional acceptance in service to health, self- 
discipline and political peace. Sport was acceptable if it were put to use. 

2. The church pronounced that sport is unacceptable due to its long association 
with pagan religion. Idolatry is the mother of all games. 

3. The history of the early church suggests that sport is deeply popular. Despite 
being attacked from the pulpit and throne, both Christians and non-Christians 

continued to flock to the events. Something about sports makes it hard to give 

66 

up. 

Although Paul utilized athletic metaphors, it was not that he was giving a high 
recommendation for sports nor was he trying to build or write a theology of sport. Given 
the early Church Fathers’ deeply ingrained suspicion of the benefits of sport and its 
connection with pagan religion and idolatrous behavior, it is not likely to find a superior 
endorsement for sport in the Fathers’ work nor can a systematic theology of sport be 
found.^^ 


Medieval Period 

During the Medieval period, fifth century to the fifteenth century, faith integration 
within athletics and individual sports encountered a gradual and tacit acceptance by the 
expanding Roman church, interrupted by opposition occasioned by local displaces and 
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circumstance.^^ The ehureh eontinued to question how mueh of the surrounding eulture it 
eould absorb without losing its spiritual purity and vitality. “Partieularly problematie was 
diseerning what behaviors and allegiances should distinguish that whieh was elearly 
pagan and deserving of rejeetion from that whieh was merely “seeular” or “indifferent” 
and worth of the ehureh’s blessing. 

As highlighted in the previous seetion, the ehureh positioned athletie and sporting 
events outside the parameters of a Christian lifestyle. However, during the medieval 
period, the Greeo-Roman athletie and sporting events, speeifieally the Roman gladiatorial 
contests, diminished but never went out of business. “Despite the clergy’s eontinuing 
uneasiness with sports, whether it was the erude town games of the villagers or the more 
sophistieated hunts and jousting tournaments of the nobility, the publie elamor for sports 
eouldn’t be squelehed.”^*’ The ehurehes position during this period was that they were on 
the fenee regarding the aceeptance of sport or the resistance of sports, sometimes 
aeeommodating sports sueh as the ehariot raees. As Hoffman deseribes, “ehariot raeing 
... remained part of the cultural landscape, coexisting with institutionalized Christianity 
well into the eleventh eentury.”^' However, it was the jousting tournament that formed a 
eentral part of aristoeratic life during the twelfth through seventeenth eenturies, which 
triggered the ehureh’s anxiety and ambivalenee towards sport.^^ 
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The tournaments were initially designed as an informal eontest to train the Freneh 
and German knights for the military. However, the tournaments beeame the major 
sporting event and entertainment of the day that ineluded deadly weapons to make the 
eontests more dangerous and appealing to the speetators and fans.^^ Although the 
tournaments were fieree and dangerous, they were nothing like the brutality of the Roman 
gladiator games and they provided a blend of erode and dramatie elements that eontinued 
until their status as a eontest of skill and eourage was elose to elimination.^"* 

By the fifteenth eentury, despite the alarming levels of violenee, eontestants were 
eonsidered noble. The eulture of knighthood had developed from humble origins that the 
soeial standing was sueh that even the most powerful of aristoerats would want to 
beeome a knight. The sport had also mirrored the eulture of ehivalry, whieh was 
essentially merging martial, aristoeratie and Christian perspeetives that offered the elite 
an opportunity to display their maseulinity while eompeting for women’s honor. 

Between 1130 and 1179, the ehureh issued live separate bans against the 
tournaments, with little effeet. First in 1130, the Couneil of Clermont prohibited the 
tournaments, deseribing them as vulgar and detestable, and due to the many deaths and 
the dangers to the soul.^^ In 1312, Pope Clement V had threatened exeommunieation not 
only to the partieipants but also to the speetators and the sponsors of the sport. However, 
“even loeal priests ignored the papal ban; after all, many of them were family members of 
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the jousting set and depended upon them for fmaneial support.”^^ Then, four years after 
Pope Clement’s ban, Pope John XXII took offiee and reseinded Pope Clement’s order 

This radieal shift in chureh poliey was not due to a theologieal reflection on sports 
but for pragmatic reasons. The ban on the tournaments was reducing the number of 
knights available for the Crusades and obedient knights were refusing to travel to the 
Holy Land, because with the ban, there was nowhere to practice.^*’ The goal of Pope 
John XXII was to stir up support from both the wider public and the knights as well as 
generate support for collections as Shirl Hoffman writes regarding the pragmatic factors 
for lifting the ban; 

1. The tournaments had become one of the most effective means of elevating 
popular sentiment for the crusades. 

2. Collections taken at the tournaments were important sources of income for 
local churches. 

3. By excommunicating knights who defied the papal ban, the church had 
diminished the pool of knights who were spiritually qualified to participate in 
the crusades. 

4. Other knights were refusing to join the crusade unless they could first practice 
their fighting skills by participating in the tournaments.^' 

As stated previously, the churches position during the medieval period was that they were 

on the fence regarding the acceptance of sport or the resistance of sports, sometimes 

accommodating as described with the on-again, off-again ban of the tournaments. During 

this period, there were similarities to the Early Church’s view of sport in that there was 
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little evidence of a sustained theological reflection or debate on the character of sport; the 
discussions revolved around practical reasons. 

Puritans’ Marriage of Sport and Religion 

Thus far within this historical foundations chapter an overview of a theology of 
sport starting with the early church father’s writings through the middle ages has been 
provided. As shown, history can often be helpful in bringing some clarity to cultural 
environments, specifically when thinking theologically about sports. Additionally, 
history has shown that the marriage between the church and sport has suffered marital 
problems such as a lack of communication; the lack of an ability to resolve conflict; lack 
of compassion for each other; and a lack of a commitment to the relationship that 
prevented the birth of a of a systematic theology of sport. This section of the chapter will 
continue with a description of the marriage between the church and sport by providing a 
brief summary of the Puritans’ efforts to integrate their faith with athletics. The Puritans 
stem from a group of English Protestants from the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and were heavily influenced by strands of Calvinist theology. 

The Reformation had split the medieval church, creating a snowballing mass of 
protest and opposition to ecclesial corruption and malpractice that spread across Europe, 
creating a group that sought to harness both Catholic practice and Protestant ideals in a 
positive compromise.Specifically, the Puritans wanted to purify Christianity by 
simplifying things and believed that a limited number of people were predestined for 
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salvation versus the remaining people suffering eternal damnation. Those predestined for 


salvation ineluded those whose life was defined by hard, honest work and simple, sober 
living. 

With the Protestant Reformation and the Puritans strict work ethic, the 
relationship that existed between the medieval church and sports as well as with games 
and popular culture was severed.^"* The Puritans were not great fans of sport as they saw 
it as a sin and it lead to hell. This view of sports was reiterated and reinforced by the 
author of Pilgrim’s Progress, John Bunyon, where he shared his conversion story of 
playing a sport similar to cricket and baseball when he heard a voice from Jesus Christ 
that said, “Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to heaven or have thy sins and go to Hell?”^^ 
As Michael Oriard summarized, “This pattern of renouncing sports and “childish 
vanities” as part of a sinful, misspent youth, helped to reinforce in the Puritan mindset 
that sinfulness of sport and play: If to turn to God is to turn away from play, then play by 
extrapolation, is fundamentally sinful.Having experienced this revelation, Bunyon 
made it his mission to preach and teach about the necessary work ethic needed for an 
effective Puritan lifestyle without the benefits of sports. However, it became evident that 
Puritans needed a break from the serious, hard work they performed weekly and were in 
need of recreational sports as a healthy outlet, rather than a form of entertainment. 
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Although this need was reeognized, what was not elear was the methods, amount of time, 
energy and resourees that eould legitimately be devoted to it.^^ 

On one side of the equation, the Puritans knew that sport were an inescapable, 
regrettable fact of life that just needed some reform where the church chose the specific 
recreations that were proper, healthy, and restorative of the mind and body.^^ Policies 
were developed that advised the Puritans that recreation should be approached in a spirit 
of moderation; that profanity is not tolerated; and that recreation such as duels and animal 
baiting that were inherently sinful be avoided. Recreation and sports, if properly 
governed could be tolerated, useful and assist the Christian to live a life dedicated to 
God.^^ Sports soon became integrated into society, including serving as a preparation for 
the military, strengthening the practice of teamwork, and providing respite between 
academic courses at collegiate institutions. The philosophy of recreation and sport was 
on where “exercise makes men happy; a happy man functions more efficiently; and 
efficiency is good for the community, because better work brings God’s blessing. Sport 
could serve the Christian life.”^*’ However, because sports were so ingrained in the 
occupational, educational, social and cultural life of the Puritan community, it was not 
without the consequence of being played on Sunday, a holy day of worship. 

Sports and church then developed a competitive relationship rather than a 
collegial relationship that brings us to the other side of the equation. This adverse 
relationship was due to a number of factors including the “the pagan fertility origins of 
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many of the Sunday games, the rowdiness and brawling that aeeompanied them, the 
tendeney of Sunday games to interrupt serviees and to eompete with ministers for the 
attention of their floek, and the disruptive influenee of sports and games on a 
eongregant’s spiritual eonstitution.”^' Onee again, sports, although useful, was judged as 
more trouble than it was worth, which enacted a law to be instilled banning sports and 
recreation on the Sabbath.^^ And to add fuel to the political fire. King James, with the 
support of the Church of England, issued the Book of Sports in 1618 that criticized the 
Puritans rules and policies and recommended that sports and games as well as dance be 
allowed on Sunday’s following services.The Puritan church became enraged and once 
again the relationship between church and sport became tarnished.^"' 

Surveying the church and sports during the sixteenth and seventh centuries, it can 
be surmised that the Puritans were the first group of Christians to think seriously about 
both the benefit of sports and recreation and the consequences.^^ As James Mathisen 
states, “In one sense their efforts constituted the single, most concentrated attempt that 
the church has made in its twenty centuries to influence sport and recreation, but they 
obviously were not an unqualified success.So once again, another historical period 
ends without a healthy marriage between sport and religion, without any sense of a 
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theology of sport. The Puritan legaey was a mixed one, one where sport was evaluated in 
terms of its usefulness rather than for its religious signifieanee.^^ 

Muscular Christianity Era 

The Puritans’ attempt at “purifying” soeiety from sports, reereation and other 
leisure aetivities was hindered by King James’s “Deelaration Coneerning Lawful Sports” 
recommending that these broad range activities be allowed following Sunday services. 
This authorization provided the green light for America’s secular and commercial values 
to walk through the front doors of the church on Sunday’s and throughout the week. “In 
other words, the secularization of salvation accompanied the sanctification of success 
[i.e., the language of secular success, power, win, race, game, to express the view of the 
religious calling] with the “game of life” providing a rhetorical meeting point.”^^ As 
America’s culture and society grew more secular, this increased Puritans’ uneasiness and 
caused them to become more ambivalent with their preaching trying to reconcile 
Christian religion with that of the sporting culture.'*’*’ 

As liberal Protestants worked to redefine a place for sport within America’s 
changing landscape, the Puritan influence on sport diminished tremendously. With this 
decline, as well as a society experiencing increasingly more leisure time; an increasing 
stream of wealth within the growing middle class that provided the resources for 
recreational equipment, travel and leisure time; and rising feminism which threatened 
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traditional males roles, identity, self-esteem, and pursuits, the emergence of alternative 

views of sport with the muscular Christian movement emerged.'*’' 

Muscular Christianity can be defined simply as a Christian commitment to health 

and manliness that can be traced back to the New Testament period. During this first 

century timeframe, both the Apostles Mark and the Apostle Paul sanctioned manly 

exertion in their writings (i.e., Mark 11:15; 1 Cor. 6:19-20; 2 Tim. 4:7).Clifford 

Putney states the following regarding the roots and emergence of muscular Christianity: 

But while muscular Christianity has always been an element in Christianity, it has 
not always been an element. The early Church sometimes praised health and 
manliness, but it was much more concerned with achieving salvation, and it 
preached that men could achieve salvation without being healthy and husky. This 
doctrine seemingly squared with the Gospels, and it reigned supreme with the 
Church for centuries. It did inspire criticism, however, and that criticism was 
especially fierce in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when droves of 
Protestant ministers in England and American concluded that men were not truly 
Christians unless they were healthy and “manly” (a term to connote strength, 
endurance, and other stereotypically male attributes).'"^ 

Although the muscular Christianity movement was started in England in the 1850’s, it 

then migrated to North America as early as the end of the Civil war.'""* Different 

scholars, theologians and historians provide different time periods for the muscular 

Christianity era, however Greg Linville believes that the era could be described as a bell 

curve with its genesis as early as 1800’s, its peak around the 1880’s, then its decline by 
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the 1920’s.'*’^ The glory days for muscular Christianity in America lasted from about 
1880 to 1920.'*’^ 

An English review of Charles Kingsley’ novel Two Years Ago written in 1857, 
coined the term “muscular Christianity.” The term resurfaced a year later to describe an 
1856 novel, “Tom Brown’s School Days, that told the story of a boy whose character was 
shaped by playing Rugby.Both muscular Christianity writers became synonymous 
with a philosophy of recreational sports and competitive athletics that intrinsically instills 
manliness, morality, good health, and eventually patriotism through participation and 
competition.'*’^ Tom Brown in essence was describing that a muscular Christian has held 
on to the old chivalrous and Christian beliefs that a man’s body is given to him to be 
trained and brought into subjection (i.e., Mark 11:15; 1 Cor. 6:19-20; 2 Tim. 4:7), and 
then used for the protection of the week and the advancement of all social causes."'^ The 
idea of transferrable skills emerged in that the attitudes, behaviors and skills as well as 
character development learned from sports, could be used as preparation for transferring 
these attitudes, behaviors and skills to life, including military service, with the Christian 
element more implicit than explicit."" 

By 1870 Thomas Hughes served as a guest speaker at Harvard University, Tom 
Brown was an international hero and the concept of muscular Christianity was very 
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popular in both England and the United States. Americans endorsed a philosophical and 
moral justification for sports, both recreation and competitive, that squelched the 
lingering Puritan views of sport. Theologically however, muscular Christianity lacked an 
in-depth contribution to a theology of sport as described by James Mathisen, “... 

Muscular Christianity has never had a theological justification; not unlike some of the 
Puritans’ evolving tolerance of sport, advocates of muscular Christianity created a myth 
that served their purposes and (the advocates) had little interest in thinking theologically 
about sports.”"' Following this shifting theological perspective and the rise of sport 
being utilized, to promote total health and wellness, four models of muscular Christianity 
was birthed by the end of the nineteenth century: The Classical Model, the YMCA 
model, the evangelical model, and the Olympic Model. 

The Classical Model 

During the later part of the nineteenth century, the core beliefs of muscular 
Christianity became an integral part of the public school system and within various 
religious denominations both in Britain and in the United States."^ The rationale for 
integrating muscular Christianity and the school system was to encourage Christian 
morality and character development of future leaders in society that includes politicians, 
managers and supervisors of various career industries, and to strengthen the economy as a 
whole. The catalyst for the integration of a muscular Christianity ethic within the 
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educational system was Thomas Hughes’ novel, Tom Brown School Days, that told the 
story of a boy whose character was shaped by playing Rugby.""' The pilot school in 
Britain for this model was Uppingham, when they first opened their gymnasium in 1860, 
the whole effort of the school was directed to making boys, manly, earnest and true.'" 

This model also served as the framework for the Catholic Church in the United 
States to promote muscular Christianity in the athletic programs of schools such as the 
University of Notre Dame, St. Johns College and St. Francis Xavier.'" Just as in Britain, 
the core belief is that sport can be a way to develop character, morals and virtues as well 
as bridge cultural and ideologies among a diverse group of individuals."^ The 
incorporation of a muscular Christianity philosophy within the educational system 
provided a mechanism for secularizing religion in the development of Christian values, 
character and sport, that is still significant in the twenty-first century. 


The YMCA Model 

The muscular Christianity era also influenced the founding of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association (YMCA). In 1851, a YMCA was formed in Boston by a number of 
American Protestant ministers from various denominations and was based on the British 
model that view sport intrinsically as an “end in itself’ and was founded in 1844."^ Over 
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time, the developments of YMCA’s in various Ameriean cities across various states were 


established, including a New York city YMCA, with a gymnasium, in 1869. The goal of 
the YMCA in New York was to draw young men to its gymnasium in large numbers to 
give them recreational and competitive sporting opportunities as well as provide them 
with healthy religious principles through Bible studies and prayer meetings and life skills 
to develop moral character."^ 

Evangelist Dwight L. Moody served as the national spokesperson for the YMCA 
movement in the 1850’s, which this period also included the development of his annual 
conferences for high profile Christians, YMCA leaders and other college males.These 
conferences provided Christian fellowship, participation in rigorous recreation and 
athletic competition, and presentations from various Christian speakers that continued to 
influence the male participants in the direction of muscular Christianity. The annual 
Northfield conferences were the impetus for Springfield College to institutionalized a 
training school for YMCA leaders and supervisors as well as the springboard for an 
approach to sport primarily as a means to the ends of evangelism and conversion. 

Neither of these two models of muscular Christianity and sports, the extrinsic or 
the intrinsic approach, had a strong theological base nor included a plan for redeeming 
sports. The British YMCA model provided an opportunity for young men to experience 
the results of participating in sport (i.e., the development of Christian and moral values). 
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Whereas, the Ameriean YMCA model viewed sports as a means of evangelism, whieh 
Christians eould attraet potential eonverts to the gospel of Jesus Christ.'^' 

Just to note briefly, “the development of sport among Christians aeeompanied the 
great soeial movements of the nineteenth eentury, to free slaves, to improve sanitation, to 
ineorporate the rights of women and to restrict alcohol.Although muscular 
Christianity in the Progressive Era was primarily a white Christian phenomenon, it did 
have considerable influence on other religions as well as on other non-Christian groups 
including muscular Judaism (e.g., YMCA-inspired Young Men’s Hebrew Association), 
muscular Catholicism (e.g.. University of Notre Dame, St. Johns College and St. Francis 
Xavier) and black muscular Christianity (e.g., black YMCA leaders).Additionally 
during the 1860’s and 1870’s, women’s sports had been added to a new dimension to the 
debate of muscular Christianity (e.g., YWCA, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls).Although 
there were many diverse models of muscular Christianity in the United States, the version 
of using sports extrinsically, for a religious purpose, prevailed and gained widespread 
acceptance and continued among evangelical Christians, with little interest in redeeming 
or conforming a flourishing sporting industry in the process. 

Sport Evangelism 
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Doctrinal components of muscular Christianity were also adopted as an 

evangelieal tool by a number of individuals and group during this era. This evangelieal 

model of muscular Christianity stemmed from the death of Moody in 1899, the YMCA 

moving in a different direetion, eollege eampuses beeoming more seeularized and the 

thriving institution of sport.Shirl James Hoffman provided an overview of this period: 

Traeing the rough progression of the relationship between sport and religion from 
the mid-nineteenth to the early twentieth eentury one ean see a gradual ehange in 
the grounds for integrating sport into the Christian life. ... But by the mid¬ 
twentieth eentury the relationship between sport and faith had taken a new taek: 
interest in sport’s effeet on the emotional and moral lives of individuals had 
waned in favor of the possibilities of sport as a tool for evangelizing the masses. 

... Coneem would shift from what sport eould do for the bodies, souls and 
eharaeters of partieipants to what it eould do to help advertise a partieular 
religious viewpoint to speetators.'^^ 

This sport evangelism movement began with Youth for Christ (YFC) that was 
administered and faeilitated by Gil Dodds and Billy Graham. Dodds was a high-profile 
sports leader who used his suceess in sport to open the door to teaching and ministering 
to adoleseent and adult males who were suseeptible to juvenile delinqueney and 
eommunism.'^^ Given Dodds muscular Christian image, Billy Graham eapitalized on 
this eultural ieon using him as a hood to attract youth and adults to hear the gospel. 

The audienee was attracted to hear the Christian message in a religious setting due to the 
presenee of an athletie here. Onee again, Hoffman summarizes this model as follows: 

“In linking the gospel to sports celebrity, evangelieals eame to appreciate early on that 
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the currency of the athletic image depended largely on competitive success. For a sports- 
crazed society, winning, rather than playing fairly, was what garnered attention.”'^*’ 

During the sport evangelism movement, muscular Christianity also found new 
sponsors, that still dominate today in the twenty-first century, with the evangelical 
Protestant groups that support muscular Christianity including Sports Ambassadors (est. 
1952); Fellowship of Christian Athletes (FCA); (est. 1954); Athletes in Athletes (AIA), 
(est. 1966); and Promise Keepers (est. 1990).'^' Additionally, in the later part of the 
twentieth century, sport evangelism saw the creation of the sport chaplain as a specialized 
ministerial role as well as the development of national and international outreach such as 
Sport Outreach America and International Sports Coalition doing sport ministry. 
Moreover, during the late twentieth century, was the expanded collaboration and 
partnerships with Christian colleges and seminaries, AIA or FCA and larger 
organizations and local churches and the development of academic coursework in the 
areas of sport ministry. 

To summarize, during the sports evangelism period between 1944-1952, there 
was a gradual formation of a symbiotic relationship between conservative Christianity 
and competitive sports. Although both Christians and the sporting industry were unaware 
of their relationship, they both benefited from each other (e.g., public relations or social 
control) though the benefits were hardly mutual in the beginning. “Sports provided an 
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access to cultural legitimacy, alongside a platform for Christian witness,” whieh was 
institutionalized quiekly both nationally and internationally.'^"' 

Modem Olympics 

“The development of the modem Olympic games in 1896 by Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin (1863-1937) also had strong links with the ideology of museular 
Christianity.”'^^ Baron Pierre de Coubertin saw the athletie traditions of the English 
publie sehool system as a vehiele for rebuilding eharaeter and a model for the rebirth of 
the Aneient Olympies (as discussed earlier within this ehapter). Jure Widund noted 
similarities between de Coubertin’s understanding of the Olympie ethos and the Apostle 
Paul’s writings (i.e., 1 Cor. 9:24-25) where he writes, “Addressing the members of the 
International Olympie Committee at a banquet in London, de Coubertin said, “The 
importanee of these Olympiads is not so mueh to win as to take part. The important thing 
in life is not the triumph but the stmggle. The essential thing is not to have won but to 
have fought well.”'^^ Baron Pierre de Coubertin’s statements became the core message of 
the modern Olympie movement where the philosophy of the games were “to unite 
aneient spirit and modern form” and utilize sports as a learning laboratory for developing 
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the tenants of museular Christianity (i.e., manliness, morality, good health, and 

1 ^7 

patriotism). 


Conclusion 

The objeetive of the ehapter was to review the history of sports and the Christian 
ehureh to determine its impaet on the development of a theology of sport. A survey of 
history was helpful in bringing some elarity to contemporary cultural environments, 
specifically when thinking theologically about sports. This historical foundations chapter 
provided an overview of a theology of sport starting with the early church father’s 
writings. As part of this overview, a brief sketch of the development of ancient sports 
and religion as well as the Apostle Paul’s view of sports, which provided a framework. 

Additionally, an overview of sports, religion and the church during both the 
medieval period and the puritan period were summarized. The chapter then concluded 
with both a discussion of the muscular Christianity period from the late nineteenth 
century to the early twentieth century and a discussion that included suggestions for a 
theology of sport in the twenty-first century and for contemporary ministries within and 
outside the four walls of the church. As a result of the historical survey, it has been found 
that sport has been intertwined with religion and the church since the New Testament era 
and has co-existed with a tumultuous relationship. History has shown that the marriage 
between the church and sport has suffered marital problems such as a lack of 
communication; the lack of an ability to resolve conflict; lack of compassion for each 
other; and a lack of a commitment to the relationship that prevented the birth of a of a 
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systematic theology of sport. However, the conservative Puritans missed a critical 
opportunity for influencing sport theologically by only assuming the moral and ethical 
propriety of sport rather than critically reflecting on the value and meaning of sport. In 
spite of this, with the institutional structure of modern competitive sport that has evolved 
over the past several centuries, there has been a revived interest in the twenty-first 
century for the development of a systematic theology of sport as evident by the following 
(not an all inclusive list): 

• Pope Benedict XVI, in regards to the 20**^ Winter Olympic in 2006, stating the 
need for the incarnate Word, the light of the world to “enlighten every 
dimension of humanity, including sport. ... Sport is one of the human 
activities, which is also waiting to be enlightened by God through Christ, so 
that the values it expresses may be purified and elevated at both the individual 
and collective level. 

• In 2006, the Vatican sponsored a seminar on sport concluding the need for a 
Christian vision of sport. 

• The increase of research, scholarship and literature in the areas of sport and 
religion.'"**’ 

• The development of Higher Sports, a sport outreach resource for churches and 
other sport outreach support ministries, businesses and organizations.'"" 

• Increasing sports ministry coursework and majors at the undergraduate, 
masters and doctoral level at a large number of Bible colleges, universities 
and seminaries.'"'^ 
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Taking a stroll down memory lane, through eeclesial history as well as through the 
history of the relationship between sport and the Christian chureh has assisted with 
understanding the present state of affairs of the researeh and scholarship on Christianity 
and sport as well as a theology of sport. We are now in a position to dig deeper and 
shape the future of a theology of sport that will incorporate a variety of disciplines 
including theology, religion, psychology, sociology, anthropology and philosophy. The 
effectiveness of Christian leadership in the areas of ministry, evangelism, discipleship, 
counseling and teaching can be further strengthen to communicate the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to a unique cultural group, the athlete population, who may be underserved or are 
going un-served. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In regards to the religious nature of sports or a theology of sport, Christian 
theologians, whether in first century Palestine or in the twenty-first century, have not 
focused their minds on the question and meaning of sport that is deeply ingrained our 
cultural landscape. Throughout history, there have been references to athletic metaphors 
and motifs that are used to define the behavior and virtues needed for Christian life. 
However, as history has shown, sport and religion have been closely linked, sometime 
intertwined smoothly and other times negatively intertwined. However, there was often 
an absence of any clearly articulated theology of sport. It has been suggested that 
theologians are neither interested in the relationship between sports, religion and 
academics. Or, theologians could be avoiding the question of sport as it runs the risk of 
blurring the boundaries between their career and recreation or leisure. Either way, for 
over 2000 years, there has been little thinking, much less consideration, of a theology of 
sport, until recently. 

The aim of the historical foundations chapter was to review the history of sport 
and the Christian church to determine how this history has impacted the development of a 
theology of sport. It was found that sports has been intertwined with religion and the 
church since the New Testament era and has co-existed with a tumultuous relationship. 
History has shown that the marriage between the church and sport has suffered marital 
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problems such as a lack of communication, a lack of an ability to resolve conflict, a lack 
of compassion for each other and a lack of commitment to the relationship that has 
prevented the birth of a systematic theology of sport. Today, in the twenty-first century, 
we are now in a position to dig deeper and shape the future of a theology of sport. 

Within this theological foundations chapter, the focus will be on constructing a 
theological view for my ministry context and project. Specific questions that will be 
considered include: What are the theological themes related to the ministry project? 

What are the theological issues related to the ministry project? What is the theological 
relevance of the subject and of the ministry project? Also included will be a discussion 
of what classical and modern theologians have said and are saying about theology of 
sport to provide further support to the ministry project. More specifically, the scope will 
focus on a definition of play and sport. The focus will then shift to the church’s core 
teaching about God and the Christian doctrine of creation. Additionally, the author drew 
the readers’ attention to specific verses and passages from the Bible that deal with sport 
and give themes that may inform such a theology of sport. The task then becomes the 
development of a theology of sports based on the marriage of sport, a type of play, and 
creation, both that are unnecessary but meaningful realities. Finally, as creatures at play 
are expressing their deepest identity as the ones freely loved into existence by God, a 
discussion of how sport is redeemed and restored through the hearts of the people of sport 
who demonstrate restoration through the activity of sport will serve as the conclusion of 
the theological stance. 
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Definition of Play and Sport 

Competitive basketball was a part of the researehers experience at the 
interscholastic and collegiate levels. Whether playing competitively or for leisure, 
basketball was fun! Playing the sport provided a place of refuge allowing an escape from 
the realities of the world. Forty years later the reality of structured basketball provided a 
greater purpose other than fun. 

With this realization several questions are raised such as: What is the meaning of 
play? What is the purpose of play? Ever since the French Revolution and the dawn of 
the industrial age, there have been numerous cultural and political theories proposed that 
seek to understand the meaning and significance of play in human life.' Johan Huizinga, 
a Dutch historian and cultural theorist, in his book Homo Ludens summarizes the 
characteristics of play as: 

A free activity standing quite consciously outside “ordinary” life as being “not 
serious”, but at the same time absorbing the player intensely and utterly. It is an 
activity connected with no material interest, and no profit can be gained by it. It 
proceeds within its own proper boundaries of time and space according to fixed 
rules and in an orderly manner. It promotes the formation of social groupings 
which tend to surround themselves with secrecy and to stress their differences 
from the common world by disguise or other means.^ 

K. Erik Thoennes, professor of biblical and theological studies at Talbot School of 

Theology Biola University, wrote in his essay. Created to Play: Thoughts on Play, Sport 

and the Christian Life, that we must understand and appreciate play for the following five 

reasons: 


* Jiirgen Moltmann, Theology of Play, trans. Reinhard Ulrich (New York, NY: Harper & Row, 
Inc., 1972), 3. 
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1. Play is a unique, God-given, universal, human experienee. Play is basie to being 
human. One of the first things a baby does to express their humanity is to play 
and laugh. And, that first game of peek-a-boo establishes a uniquely human 
conneetion. 

2. Play is a vital part of most meaningful, healthy human relationships. Although 
humans may forget how to play as they mature as playing well with others is one 
of the first soeial expressions in human development. However, play still remains 
a fundamental quality in healthy human relationships. 

3. Play tends to be seen as either frivolous or an end in itself. Play, that ineludes 
sport, often is dismissed as meaningless and worldly as well as eontrary to “ideal” 
Christian living. On the other end of the continuum, Christians can be pulled into 
the idolatry of play, sport and leisure as an end in itself to be sought at all costs. 

A biblical understanding of play [and sport] as given by God for his glory and our 
good, but never an end itself, will help pastors, ministers, spiritual leaders, and 
other helping professionals who integrate spiritual and Christian perspectives 
within their ministry appreciate play and use it as a conduit of glorifying God. 
Reorienting to this point of view will provide prospective to our lives as intended. 

4. Christian maturity should develop a godly sense of play. “As all other areas of 
our lives, play should fall under the sanctifying effects of the Holy Spirit’s work.” 

5. Ministers should help people play well. “A Christian who takes his role as a 
minister seriously must be able to lead people in godly play. ... helping God’s 
people survive in a very broker world requires a well-developed ability to play. A 
minister of the gospel must be able to cry and mourn, laugh and play with godly 
gusto, and lead other in these as well.”^ 

K. Erik Thoennes offers another definition of play in that it is a fun, imaginative, non- 
compulsory, non-utilitarian activity filled with creative spontaneity and humor, which 
gives perspective, diversion and rest from necessary work of daily life."* Thoennes 
further states, in light of God’s sovereignty and faithful love, play for the Christian 
should demonstrate and encourage hope, delight, gratitude, and celebration.^ As a result. 


^ K. Erik Thoennes, “Created to Play: Thoughts on Play, Sport, and the Christian Life,” in The 
Image of God in the Human Body: Essays on Christianity and Sports, ed. Donald Deardorff and John 
White (Lewiston, NY: The Edwin Mellen Press, 2008), 81-82. 
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fun is related to freedom; when we play, we ehoose to play. However, Jurgen Moltmann, 


a German reformed theologian, offered an understanding that our natural human 
inclination to be free may be “suppressed but not completely abolished” ... “if man 
knows himself to be free and desires to use his freedom, then his activity is play.”^ 

Jurgen Moltmann proposed that, “all theories about play make the point that a 
game is meaningful within itself but that it must appear useless and purposeless from an 
outside point of view.”^ “If play and creation are fundamentally unnecessary but 
meaningful realities, we can say that creatures at play are expressing their deepest 
identity as one freely loved into existence by God.”^ Thus, liberation from fear and the 
bonds of the present system of living takes place by playing games. As Moltmann further 
proposed, “games afford us an opportunity to experiment with free expression and with 
new human relationships.”^ Joshua R. Sweeden in his book The Church and Work: The 
Ecclesiological Grounding of Good Work suggests, “Freedom from tension can be 
discovered through playfulness and rest, not playfulness and rest from work, but in 
work.” His suggestion is based on Swiss Reformed theologian, Karl Barth’s treatment of 
playfulness where Barth states that “if work is to be done alright, relaxation is required ... 
Work under tension is diseased and evil work which resists God and destroys man. It is 


^ Moltmann, Theology of Play, 13 & 21. 
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done under tension, however, when man does not rise above it but is possessed, 
eontrolled and impelled by it.”'*’ 

Thus, for Barth, playfulness is preeisely what humans need to rise above work 

under tension for playfulness does not imply a laek of seriousness or devotion or mean 

taking things easily, being indifferent or eareless.” Barth argues in his work Church 

Dogmatics that “playfulness would imply greater seriousness and devotion to work 

beeause it helps one reeognize limits of work and what ean be done meaningful and 

effeetively as evident in his statement:'^ 

Outward and inward work will be done with more rather than less seriousness 
onee a man realized that what he desires and does and aehieves thereby, when 
measured by the work of God whieh it may attest, eannot be anything but play, 
i.e., a childlike imitation and reflection of the father action of God which as such 
is true and proper action. When children play properly, of course, they do so with 
supreme seriousness and devotion. Even in play, if a man does not really play 
properly he is a spoilsport. We are summoned to play properly. But we must not 
imagine that that what we desire and are able to do is more than play. Human 
work would certainly not be worse done, but both individually and as a whole it 
would be done much better, if it were done with the frightful seriousness which is 
so often bestowed upon it just because fundamentally we do not think that we 
have to take God seriously, and therefore we must take ourselves the more terribly 
seriously, this usually being the surest way to invoke the spirit of idleness and 
sloth by way of compensation. We may confidently affirm that not by a long 
chalk can work be done with genuine earnestness in these circumstances - and for 
this the simple reason that we will not admit that in it, even at best, we cannot be 
more than children engaged in serious and true play. No type of work is exempt 
from this rule. It may be seen clearly in the work of the artist, since there it 
belongs to the very heart of the matter. Yet we might just as well be prepared 
frankly to admit its validity in scientific work as well.'^ 
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“Barth beautifully attacks any hint of human-centeredness or self-sufficiency. Lack of 
play, rest, and leisure can be a sign of profound hubris [excessive pride or self- 
confidence].”'"* Additionally, for Barth, good work is nothing more than proper play 
where “we must not imagine that what we desire and are able to do is more than play.”'^ 
Having permission not to take work so seriously and to engage in play can be liberating.'^ 

Types of Play 

We need to distinguish the types of play including “sport” from both “play” and 
“games” (though the three terms may be said to nest inside one another and have been 
used interchangeable) as this is significant when considering the theology of sport.As 
stated previously, play is considered to be an unstructured activity, entire to itself Some 
scholars speak of play as “autotelic” in that it has no end or purpose beyond itself'^ In 
sporting terms, a “game” is considered play but with makeshift rules, changing and 
possibly unequal teams, and common agreement on what might constitute a score.On 
the other hand, sport is a type of play. Play becomes a “sport” when the rules that govern 
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the game are universalized and bureaueratized as well as fixed away from the location of 


the game and they remain the same on repeated playing of the game.^*’ 

‘Sport’ is derived from ‘disport,’ which in turn is formed from ‘to carry’ 
iportare) and ‘apart’ (dis-). When we play we carry ourselves apart from the necessary 
activities of our existence. To play, therefore is to enter a very different sphere of 
everyday life. “Sport is a regulated, physical contest that serves its own needs.The 
term “sport” refers to a relatively modern phenomenon. What is meant by “sport” in 
everyday conversation, modem sport in its universalized and bureaucratized forms, may 
generally be said to be less than two hundred years old, though the case could be made in 
specific instances to go back further.^^ 

Sport is also distinguished from play by what one may call the element of the 
agon.^^ This Greek word “contesf ’ provided the English word “agony,” a word 
suggesting the element of stmggle and physical or psychological pain that attends such 
contests.Roger Callois suggested that games fall into one of four categories: Alea or 
game of chance (e.g., dice, roulette, snakes and ladders); Mimicry or games of make- 
believe (e.g., doctors, nurses, teachers, policeman, mom, dad, an airplane); llinx or games 
that stimulate exhilaration, disorientation, and even vertigo (e.g., climbing, skiing. 
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bungee jumping, zip lining); and agon or eontests that require speed, enduranee, and 
physieal and mental skill (e.g., football, basketball, polo, tennis, feneing).^^ 

Sport is also eonsidered an embodied contest of physical and mental exertion. 
And, finally, sports are marked by a significant element of skill that can be refined by 
practice. To summarize, sport entails elements of the definition of play and adds to it that 
it is a bureaucratized embodied contest involving mental and physical exertion and with a 
significant element of refinable skill. 

Play can bring a range of benefits back into everyday life, from fellowship and 
improved health to fitness and substantial wealth. There are also some consequences to 
play including injuries, cheating, gambling, idolatry, and identity foreclosure to name a 
few. Given both the benefits and the consequences, what all types of play and sport have 
in common, their most basic characteristic, every form of play is a fundamentally 
unnecessary-yet meaningful activity, which lies at the heart of any definition. 

The Christian Doctrine of Creation 

To understand God’s purposes for sport, we first need to understand God’s 
purpose for the human race.^^ This section will explore God’s original perfect design for 
creation and address the question of ‘Who or what is a human being and what is the 
meaning of life?’ Additionally, a brief overview of how sin has broken God’s perfection 
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and what God created for us to enjoy as well as an overview of the eonsequenee of the 
fall and God’s solution of restoration of ereation through redemption in Jesus Christ. 

“In the beginning, God ereated the heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1). The first 
ehapter of Genesis shows that God ereated all things, the universe, sun, moon, and stars 
to all ereatures large and small (i.e., fish, birds, livestoek, and the wild animals) have 
their origin in Christ. God, who is majestie in holiness, awesome in glory (Exodus 15:11) 
is in eharge of the whole world. God is not part of creation he is the ereator. God ereated 
everything that exists and he saw that it was good (Gen 1:21). This thought that was 
repeated onee again in the New Testament, “for everything that God ereated is good, and 
nothing is to be rejeeted if it is reeeived with thanksgiving” (1 Tim. 4:4). Thus, God’s 
ereation is good and is to be enjoyed. 

The Apostle Paul writes in the New Testament “For in him all things were 
ereated: things in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or powers 
or rulers or authorities; all things have been ereated through him and for him” (Col. 1:16). 
“Therefore, there is nothing made on heaven or on earth that is not a part of the ereated 
order ... God ereated humankind with the intelleet, ingenuity, ereativity, abilities, 
instincts and resources to ereate .. The book of Genesis tells us that the material 

world matters and it is okay to enjoy it. One should not feel guilty when they enjoy the 
material or physical world, thinking they should be more spiritual. There is no biblical 
support for a split worldview, a dualism between good and evil. 

“Then God said, “Let us make mankind in our image, in our likeness, so that they 
may rule over the fish in the sea and the birds in the sky, over the livestoek and all the 
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wild animals, and over all the creatures that move along the ground.” So God created 
mankind in his own image, in the image of God he created them; male and female he 
created them” (Gen 1:26-27). Human beings are made in God’s image, appointed as his 
ruling representatives on earth, and share God’s divine rule.^^ 

God created human beings in his own image and created us to be relational beings 
just like he is, God is a relational God. God created mankind with four important and 
significant relationships, which include: relationship with God, self, other people and 
creation. Our intimate relationship with God is so intimate that we bear his image. Isaiah 
43:7 states that we were created for God’s glory, “everyone who is called by my name, 
whom 1 created for my glory, whom 1 formed and made.” Further support is found in the 
Gospel of John 15:15, where Jesus states, “you are my friends.” Thus, mankind was 
made in God’s very own image, created for his glory, rulers over his creation, crowned 
with glory and honor, but regarded as his friends.^*’ 

God’s perfect plan also included creating individuals to have a healthy 
relationship with themselves, a relationship absent of shame, guilt, low self-esteem, or 
self-hate as reflected in Genesis 2:25, “Adam and his wife were both naked, and they felt 
no shame.” Because mankind, male and female, are truly made in the image of God, then 
this gives people an essential and unique value. Adam and Eve’s image was not based on 
what they did or who they were but was based was on who God made them to be, the 
only beings created in his image. What matters is what a person already is as their value 
derives from their relationship with God. One is freed from a self-image that depends on 
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some external factor or circumstance. The only time an enmeshed relationship is healthy 
is one where Adam and Eve’s identity was enmeshed knowing God’s love, care and 
purpose for them. When God created mankind, man and woman, he created them with 
the intention to have a perfect relationship with God and with themselves.^' 

Additionally, God created us to have relationships with one another. “The Lord 
God said, “It is not good for the man to be alone. 1 will make a helper suitable for him”” 
(Gen. 2:18). God blessed Adam with a companion and blessed their relationship and 
their future children. Adam and Eve were created to provide support, guidance and 
companionship for each other and to build community beyond themselves, which God 
desires of mankind.^^ 

Eurthermore, God created mankind to have a relationship with Creation. In 
Genesis 1:29, God gave Adam and Eve dominion over every seed-bearing plant, all the 
beasts of the earth, all the birds in the sky and all the creatures that move to Adam and 
Eve. God gave Adam and Eve the responsibility to rule, fdl, subdue and cultivate the 
Garden of Eden with the intention for them to be responsible stewards over all Creation 
and all the possibilities that Creation had to over.^^ 

“When the woman saw that the fruit of the tree was good for food and pleasing to 
the eye, and also desirable for gaining wisdom, she took some and ate it. She also gave 
some to her husband, who was with her, and he ate it” (Gen. 3:6). Sin enters in to the 
equation of God’s perfect and good creation when Adam and Eve decided they wanted 
more than what God provided and chose to defy God’s authority. It was not enough for 
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Adam and Eve to accept what God had created and provided for them, as they wanted 
more and they wanted to be like God. “Disobedience and sin is an act of rebellion 
against God’s structure, in which we refuse to respect God’s design and attempt to 
replace it with a design of our own.”^"* It is willfully and deliberately taking the glory 
from God and glorifying ourselves instead. 

As a result of Adam and Eve’s sin, all mankind was affected as well. Adam and 
Eve’s selfish and sinful attitude ruined God’s perfect design and what God created for 
human beings to enjoy, broken relationships with God, with self, with others and with 
creation. In Genesis 3:14-19, because of God’s anger outlines the consequence of the fall 
that will be uncomfortable yet an integral part of the Bible story. The judgment put on 
the serpent and Adam and Eve included being cursed, enmity, childbearing and labor 
pains, painful and challenging work, and the ground being cursed that then affected the 
food supply. The problems caused by sin and rooted in the same decisions as Eve’s (i.e., 
selfishness, disobedience and conflict) only worsened throughout history. Mankind, still 
challenged with living in the structure of God’s plan, rejects ultimate freedom within 
God’s structure and laws and chooses instead to live enslaved to their own rules and 
structures. Sin continues to permeate Creation infecting relationships, culture, politics, 
work, and play to name a few, resulting in brokenness, destruction and death which for 
some has become normalized because of the lack of awareness of God’s perfect plan.^^ 

Restoration of Creation through Redemption in Christ 
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“For God so loved the world [that he ereated] that he gave his one and only Son, 
that whoever believes in him shall not perish but have eternal life. For God did not send 
his Son into the world to eondemn the world, but to save the world through him” (John 
3:16-17). In spite of the fall and the judgment, God still values his strueture and plan of 
his design, not out of duty or obligation, but out of love.The same God, who does not 
leave mankind and ereation hopeless due to the damage that has been ereated by sin. 

God restores Creation to His original intention, the perfeet strueture through the power of 
his redemptive plan where Jesus Christ is the eenter of it all (Rom. 5:8; 1 Peter 2:24). 

God has not given up on Creation as he demonstrates his love through the gift of his one 
and only son. 

Through redemption in Jesus Christ, human beings beeome members of his 
kingdom where God’s perfeet strueture has been restored and broken relationships with 
God, self, others and Creation has been made whole again through the transformation of 
the heart. The following seriptures provides support of these restored relationships: 

• 2 Cor. 5:15-17 “And he died for all, that those who live should no longer live for 
themselves but for him who died for them and was raised again. So from now on 
we regard no one from a worldly point of view. Though we onee regarding Christ 
in this way, we do so no longer. Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, the new 
ereation has eome: the old has gone, the new is here!” 

• Romans 6:4 “We were therefore buried with him through baptism into death in 
order that, just as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 
we too may live a new life.” 

• John 13:34-35 “A new eommand 1 give you: Love one another. As 1 have loved 
you, so you must love one another. By this everyone will know that you are my 
diseiples, if you love one another.” 
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• Col. 2:9-10 “For in Christ all the fullness of the Deity lives in bodily form, and in 
Christ you have been brought to fullness. He is the head over every power and 
authority.” 

In God’s original perfeet plan for Creation, he gave human beings the privilege and 
responsibility of eultivating and developing relationships. With the restoration of 
Creation to right relationships and the redemption of hearts through Jesus Christ, 
ma nk ind ean now restore Creation to God’s intended purpose. 

Biblical References to Play and Sport 

The proeess of defining and developing a theology of sport must also inelude 
taking seriptural eoneepts and prineiples and apply them to play and sport.^^ 

Additionally, an understanding of sport must be faithful to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Sinee this ehapter’s purpose is speeifieally to provide a theologieal foundation of sport 
rather than a biblieal foundation, only a brief overview of a few seriptural passages will 
be provided. “Although the Bible never explieitly addresses play per se, it is safe to say 
that it is a mostly serious book that seeks to pull the reader from his sinful. God-ignoring 
sloth and distraetion to an earnest pursuit of his Creator and then to holy living. 

Although the Bible has little to say about sport, it does not neeessarily mean that God 
eonsiders it unimportant. For example, as Lowrie MeCown and Valerie J. Gin state in 
their book Focus on Sport in Ministry. 

The Old Testament has very little to say about the afterlife, even though the New 
Testament elearly shows that God eares deeply about this subjeet. During the 
four-hundred year Hebrew enslavement in Egypt, Egyptian eulture was obsessed 
with the afterlife as seen in the many pyramids built to preserve the Pharaohs’ 
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mummified remains and equip them for life after death. The Old Testament’s 
relative silence about the afterlife perhaps arises as a reaction by the Hebrews 
against this obsession with afterlife too far. Similarly, perhaps the omission of 
sport from the biblical text was the Hebrews’ response to the pagan culture 
around them.^^ 

The discussion within this section of the chapter will not be limited to passages or verses 
where words translated as “play” occur but rather a focus on examples where the main 
components of play and sport are present. Biblical words such as sachaq, shaa, raqad 
(Old Testament) and paizo (New Testament) can also carry meanings of celebration, 
laughter, sport, delight, amusement, merrymaking, dancing, frolicking, leaping and 
skipping about as well as some types of music."'*’ Additionally, most of the working 
definitions of play and sport are found throughout Scripture, especially in response to the 
liberating, saving presence of God."" Thus, the biblical examples will be those where 
components of play and sports are present that occurs most often when God’s presence, 
grace and glory are most evident to his covenant people."*^ 
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Old Testament 

K. Erik Thoennes categorized the Old Testament scriptures, though not an all- 
inclusive or exhausted, under the following headings: a Playful God, play and the 
Coming Kingdom and Sabbath (Playful Rest)."'^ When discussing a Playful God, Psalms 
104:26 refers to “sport in it,” in the Amplified Version which indicates that in the midst 
of God’s wise ordering of the universe and perfectly executing his purpose, he is at the 
same time working with a creative, playful extravagance. This is evident in both the 
ereation itself and God’s interaction with it. The deseription of God’s creative activity in 
this Psalm provides a pieture of not only God’s awesome power and wisdom, but also his 
abundant playfulness in his creative work. Additionally, the book of Job gives referenee 
to God’s creative provision includes playgrounds for his inherently playful creatures 
“where all the animals play,” Job 40:20. 

The Play and Coming Kingdom heading is reflected in the Book of Isaiah where 
the reference of “the infant will play,” as recorded in Isaiah 11:8-9. The fearless childlike 
play is no longer inhibited by the effects of sin and the curse is a key metaphor of Christ’s 
Kingdom. The thematic focus of play is further displayed in Isaiah 66:12 where it states, 
“You will be carried on her hip and trotted [lovingly bounced up and down] on her 
[God’s maternal] knees.” In the restoration, God provides the freedom and seeurity a 
child experiences while playfully bounced on her mother’s knee. The Book of Zaehariah 
is also refieetive of play and the coming kingdom where it emphatically states, “And the 
streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in its streets,” (8:5). God gives his 
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people a beautiful seene of the eschaton to look forward to; ehildren playing with 
uninhibited, unhindered, freedom. 

Due to the Sovereign God, He not only foeuses on play and sport, but there is an 
underlying theme of playful rest found in the Sabbath. The theme is portrayed in the first 
book of the Bible and it states, “So on the seventh day he rested from all his work,” (Gen 
2:2). Sabbath observanee in the Bible helps us understand the value of play. God built a 
mandatory rest into eaeh week to get his people to put their efforts at survival into 
perspeetive. Thus, Sabbath-keeping foreed God’s people to disengage from providing for 
themselves and to remember the ultimate souree of their physieal, emotional, relational or 
spiritual needs. God ealls us to the freedom and Sabbath rest that lead to ehildlike 
dependenee, trust and play."*"* 

New Testament 

“New Testament writers use a number of sports illustrations. In none of these is 
there and explieit or implieit eondemnation of sporting eompetition. If indeed sport is 
evil, it is surprising that the Holy Spirit, who inspired the seriptures, did not lead the 
writers to omit the sporting metaphors or indeed warn their readers of the dangers of 
having anything to do with the games.It is without question, a reasonable starting 
point in understanding a biblieal and seriptural attitude toward sport to eonelude that 
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there are absolutely no grounds for seeing the Bible as anti-play or anti-sport."'^ Based on 
our understanding of ereation, this interpretation is what we expeeted."*^ 

Additionally, there is no reeord that exists of Jesus ever joining a game, no 
aeeount in the New Testament; we have no explieit reeord of Jesus doing any number of 
things as fully a human being. This gap in record is no proof that he did not engage in 
sport activities or playful endeavors. It does not indicate that he disapproved of them."'^ 
However, Thoennes suggests that in Matt. 19:14, “Jesus calls his followers to an attitude 
of childlike dependence and trust in God, but this kind of trust invariably leads to 
childlike play as we see God’s fulfdled covenant promises.”"*^ 

Moreover, as stated previously in the historical foundations chapter, there is 
enough evidence to substantiate the Apostle Paul’s ability to understand the culture of 
athletic and sports and communicate the claims of Christ to a sports crazed culture within 
Ancient Greece, despite their association with pagan religious rituals.^" In Paul’s time, 
over three hundred athletic contests were held each year and included the ancient 
Olympic games.Paul’s athletic motifs resonated with both the Gentile and Jewish 
audiences of his day as well as with the Grecian and Roman citizens.Paul’s athletic 
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metaphors were so general in their lack of concrete details that it is not hard to imagine 
that any Hellenistic Jew could have written or understood them without having gained a 
first hand knowledge of the game from the gymnasia and from a bench in the stadium. 
From the Greco-Roman culture, one will find links to the Pauline athletic metaphors and 
the meaning of‘challenge’ or ‘contest’ in sporting competition, in the original Greek, the 
agdn, a term that the ‘apostolic athlete,’ Paul regularly used to help describe the ethics of 
the Christian life in his broader eschatological vision.^"* 

Stuart Weir, in his book WAat the Book Says About Sport, categorized some of 
Paul’s [and other New Testament writers] passages under the following headings (not an 
all-inclusive or exhausted list):^^ 

Challenge to Commitment 

The Christian is challenged to follow the example of the athlete and to strive for 
the crown that lasts. Additionally, an athlete’s preparation for a race is compared to the 
Christian life. 

• 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 

• Hebrews 12:1, 2 
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What Kind of Crown? 

The point being stressed in these passages is that the erown, whieh is the goal of 
the Christian’s life, is one of eternal value as opposed to a perishable, laurel wreath. 

• 1 Thessalonians 2:19 

• 2 Timothy 4:8 

• James 1:12 

• 1 Peter 5:4 


Victory 

There are over thirty referenees to victory in the Bible including the following. 
“Almost all of these references are to God’s victory and it would be unwise to see in 
them a direct application to the world of sport.” 

• 1 Corinthians 15:57 

• 1 John 5:4 

Sporting Images to Express a Spiritual Truth 

Just as Jesus engaged in culturally-relevant ministry and was a multicultural 
competent prophet that expressed spiritual truth in the language understandable to the 
population he was ministering to, so Paul who is also a multicultural competent prophet 
and who also engaged in culturally-relevant ministry, used language of the games that 
was understandable to the culture to which he was ministering to as well. 

• Galatians 5:7 
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Being a Winner 

“Paul was a winner and wanted his readers to be winners too. He regarded the 
Christian life as a battle, as a competition. Just as a sportsperson improves his or her 
performance through training and practice, through discipline and commitment, so Paul 
wants the Christians to whom he is writing to develop their spiritual lives by the 
disciplines of prayer and Bible study. He wants their lives to be lived with the priority of 
pleasing God and not themselves.” 

• Galatians 2:2 

• Philippians 2:16 

• 2 Timothy 2:5 

Teamwork 

“Teamwork was not invented in a training course for coaches but is, rather 
already mentioned in the New Testament. It was God who invented the concept. It is in 
this context that God gives gifts and callings to his people. Apostles, prophets, teachers, 
and so on, all ‘play’ in different positions in the team.” 

• 1 Corinthians 12:14-18 

The Human Body 

The human body is a part of God’s creation and is important for bringing glory to 

God. 
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Although Paul’s letters, that highlight the athletie metaphors, would have been an 

appropriate starting point to eonstruet a theology of sport, Paul’s use of athletie 

metaphors were employed without making any elearly moral or ethieal eommentary on 

the larger context from which he drew the terms.Paul’s purposes in addressing his 

congregations was to condemn both idolatry and immorality that included the Corinthian 

practice of eating meat that had been sacrificed to idols (1 Corinthians 8:1-13) (possibly 

to Zeus at the Isthmian games).Additionally, although James Mathisen and Stuart 

Weir point out that Paul recommends physical exercise for Timothy (I Tim. 4:8) and 

compares the Christian to an athlete (2 Tim. 2:5), it does not sound like Paul is giving a 

high recommendation for sports nor is he trying to build or write a theology of sport.^^ 

James Mathisen agrees with this lack of theological understanding of sport by stating: 

As one moves beyond the New Testament setting of Jesus’ and Paul’s day, sport 
and athletic competition were likely given mixed reviews in the early church. 
Jesus had not mentioned them and Paul was mildly supportive. But numerous 
occasions to express opposition to sport also arose for a variety of reasons, 
especially to its idolatrous and political misuses, that many serious Christians 
would have found troubling. Suffice it to say, no single view of sport had 
emerged in the church by the end of the first century. 

Theology of Sport 

“Theology based on an “argument from silence,” meaning that because a 
particular activity is not mentioned in the bible, an assumption is made about it, and is 
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always somewhat suspect. However, this is a good starting point as we define a theology 
of sport.”^*’ Sport can serve as a powerful means to achieve God’s purposes and if used 
properly, sport, games, and play can be seen as handy implements to God’s toolbox.^' As 
suggested previously within this chapter, religious and Christian leaders’ that include 
clergy, pastoral counselors, laity and spiritual leaders, understanding of sport must be 
faithful to the gospel of Jesus Christ.^^ 

How does play help fulfill humans intended created purpose in this beautiful yet 
tragically fallen world? How does one understand play, specifically sport in light of 
God’s purpose in creation, humanity and salvation? It can be concluded that any 
theology of sport must include the following elements: Sport is a gift from God, an 
opportunity to worship, an opportunity to love one’s neighbor, a testing ground, an 
opportunity for witnessing, sport is important, but not all-important and sport is not the 
source of our significance as people. 

In Weir’s What the Book Says About Sport, he elaborated on sport as the gift by 
indicating that it provides the ability to play and enjoy it are part of God’s creation. 

When sport is recognized as a gift from God, humans experience freedom and joy when 
they experience it and use it for his glory (Col 3:23). In viewing sport as the opportunity 
to worship, it is done for the Glory of God (1 Cor 10:31; 1 Col 3:17). “Athletes are 
encouraged to express love of God through their athletic performances and not view sport 
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as a self-serving quest for notoriety or vietory.”^"' “A biblical understanding of play as 
given by God for his glory and our good, but never an end itself, will assist to appreciate 
play and use it as a conduit of glorifying God.”^^ It has even been said that sport as a 
liturgical action: “When we play sport, we are celebrating our freely determined form as 
these particular creatures through a freely determine rule-governed unnecessary-but 
meaningful activity.In addition to the activity associated with sport, it also affords the 
opportunity to love one’s neighbor. Sports participation allows human beings to work 
out the challenge of loving their opponent in the heat of the competition. God does not 
care who wins as much as he does care how one treats their opponent. Sport is a testing 
ground. The sports field provides an opportunity for the Christian to forgive an opponent 
who may have fouled, injured, or cheated them. Additionally, a Christian’s faith can be 
tested in the midst of an intense competition. “A sign to the world that we belong to 
Jesus and there is authenticity in our message lies in the demonstration of a life in 
submission to our Master, reflecting genuine love and forgiveness, especially in the 
difficult times we all experience in sport.”^^ 

As the interaction of sport continues through activity it provides an opportunity 
for witness. Jesus’ plan for his followers is to fulfill the great commission (Mat 28:19). 
Sportspeople have a wonderful opportunity to demonstrate the image of God in an 
environment often lacking in sacrificial and unconditional love. When applying the 
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principle of witnessing, sport is important but not all-important. With all the benefits and 


opportunities of partieipating in sport and glorifying God, at the end of the day, sport is 

transient, or time-limited, with limited value. Sport is not an end but a means to an end, 

to grow in, and serve, Christ. Sport is not the souree of our signifieanee as people. A 

person’s signifioanee and identity is not based on sporting aehievement. A Christian’s 

identity eomes from being ereated in God’s image and redeemed through Jesus Christ. 

People, who engage in sport including participants and spectators, have an 

amazing opportunity to restore their relationship with God through sport when they 

reeognize and give God glory for the gift of sport from God, when they utilize their gifts, 

when they enjoy the gifts that God has provided (i.e., give God pleasure), and when they 

exereise their abilities fully by demonstrating who God ereated them to be.^^ Human 

beings have the ability to exercise, eelebrate, and enjoy who they are (i.e., identity, self- 

worth, self-effieacy) in Christ by aeknowledging Him in their hearts through the aetivity 

of sport as shown by MeCowen and Gin: 

... if God ereated the world and everything that is in it and ealled it “good,” then 
all ereation is good by its very nature. The elements of sport are all eontained 
within the ereated order that God deemed as “good.” The problem is that humans 
disobeyed God eausing all ereation to suffer under the eonsequenees of sin. What 
we see in sport that is not good is a result of human disobedienee toward God. 
However, just as humans find restoration through Jesus paying the penalty of sin, 
the Creation beeomes restored through the hearts of believers. Sport, too, is 
redeemed and restored through the hearts of the people of sport who demonstrate 
restoration through the activity of sport.^^ 


Conclusion 
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An understanding of theology of sport can assist to provide a theological 
foundation for the project that is designed to develop God’s players, to achieve God’s 
objectives that includes reaching athletes, families, coaches, administrators and spectators 
in sport environments who have been traditionally underserved. Jim Putman, in Church 
is a Team Sport, A Championship Strategy for Doing Ministry Together, shared his 
disappointment that: 

God’s teams (i.e., the church) all over the country are doing things that a good 
high school or college coach would never allow on a sports field that includes 
creating playbooks that were not approved by the coach. As a result, God’s teams 
have lost more than they should. As a leader, you are God’s coach and he wants 
to use you to lead his team to victory.^*’ 

Since athletics [sports] are a prominent, and for the most part a positive, part of American 
society, Christian leadership in the twenty-first century has an opportunity to engage in 
critical and constructive reflection on the Christian beliefs and practices of the church and 
to understand what scripture teaches as it relates to play, sport, and a theology of sport. 

Christian leadership also has an opportunity to communicate the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to this generation through the use of scriptural analogies, metaphors, and stories 
from the world of play and sport. Additionally, the effectiveness of Christian leadership 
in the areas of ministry, evangelism, discipleship, counseling, and teaching can be further 
strengthen to communicate the gospel to a unique cultural group, the athlete population, 
who may be underserved or are going un-serve. The Apostle Paul asks the following 
question to his readers as well as to himself: Can we play the game? Rather than just 
talking about the gospel, we are called to pay the price of sacrifice and discipline in order 
to play the game rightly and thus win the ultimate prize. John Ortberg states, when the 
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game is over, it all goes back in the box and all that will matter is God’s assessment of 
our lives/' 


John Ortberg, When the Game is Over, It All Goes Back in the Box (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

I believe that God made me for a purpose for China. He also made me fast, and 

when I run, I feel his pleasure. To give it up would be to hold Him in contempt. 

To win is to honor him. 

— Eric Liddell, Chariots of Fire 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine contemporary theories relevant to sport 
ministry and sport in ministry. Included in this chapter is an examination of assumptions, 
biases, and generalizations that have been made about sport ministry and sport in 
ministry. Beginning with models for ministry that have been developed by others, this 
section will then go on to investigate other disciplines, such as psychology, counseling, 
and human development, that were not previously addressed in the biblical, historical, 
and theological foundations sections. 

This theoretical foundations chapter provides a framework for the doctor of 
ministry project that includes leadership training and development, evangelism and 
disciple making for a group of diverse sports people. In addition, this theoretical 
foundations chapter provides support for the role of the church and their responsibility for 
developing multicultural competent religious leaders. Moreover, the investigation of 
various theories in ministry practice births a clear understanding of sport ministry and 
sport in ministry that is integral to the project. The exploration of a theology of sport 


found that sport is a gift from God and is a part of God’s creation. Additionally, sport is 
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an opportunity to worship and love one’s neighbor. Although it can be challenging, 
athletes are encouraged to express their love of God through their athletic performance 
and to express their love for their opponent in the heat of a competition. These biblical 
and theological frameworks are also conveyed through the words of Eric Liddell in the 
movie Chariots of Fire where he states “1 believe that God made me for a purpose for 
China. He also made me fast, and when 1 run, 1 feel his pleasure. To give it up would be 
to hold Him in contempt. To win is to honor him.”' Various Christian educators and 
authors suggest that many Christians have come to see sport, played with a right attitude, 
as something that can bring pleasure to God.^ Additionally, the premise behind Eric 
Liddell’s statement is that not using one’s talent or gift that God has given would be to 
dishonor God, which is thoroughly a biblical view.^ 

The story of Eric Liddell, a Scottish, Olympic athlete and Christian missionary in 
the early 1920’s mirrors that of the type of athlete from the Muscular Christianity era that 
focused on a Christian commitment to health and manliness. During the 1924 Olympics, 
Eric Liddell was forced to choose between his religious beliefs and competing in an 
Olympic race that was scheduled on a Sunday. “Liddell’s decision not to race on a 
Sunday, due to his Christian faith (Exodus 20:8), ... and his decision to give up a 


* Chariots of Fire, directed by Hugh Hudson (Enigma Productions, 1981). 

^ Stuart Weir, What the Book Says About Sport (Oxford, UK: The Bible Reading Fellowship, 
2000), 31. 


^ Weir, What the Book, 31. 
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distinguished athletics career to become a missionary in China, demonstrate many of the 
virtues of the Muscular Christian ethic.”"' 

Today, Sunday sport is much different than in 1920’s, which also makes sport 
ministry and sport in ministry much different today. This chapter will reference to sport 
ministry and sport in ministry. Sport ministry will refer to traditional ministries that use 
sport as a “hook” for evangelism (i.e., sports evangelism).^ As McGown and Gin point 
out, “sport is simply something to be used because it is an attractive platform for the 
gospel to be proclaim.”^ In sports ministry you disengage from sport to do ministry or 
disengage from ministry to play sport. 

On the other hand, when sport in ministry is used, it will refer to a sport-valued 
approach to ministry. “Sport in ministry is integrated in the activity of sport itself. It is 
the perspective that the demonstration of the gospel in the activity of sport is as valuable 
as what you say about the gospel.” Sport in ministry is not based on what one does, but 
who they are. Sport in ministry is not a public display of conduct or a program, but a 
vibrant relationship with Jesus that flows through the power of the Holy Spirit working in 
believers and the people of sport from the inside out.^ It is the author’s belief which is 
consistent with McCown and Gin’s assertion, that: 

The people of sport [i.e., an unreached people group worthy of the gospel of 

Christ] need to be recognized and valued as people who need to grow towards and 


Nick J. Watson, “Muscular Christianity in the Modem Age: ‘Winning for Christ’ or ‘Playing for 
Glory’?’’ in Sport and Spirituality: An Introduction, ed. Jim Parry, Simon Robinson, Nick J. Watson, and 
MarkNesti (New York, NY: Routledge, 2007), 87. 

^ Lowrie McGown and Valerie J. Gin, Focus on Sport in Ministry (Marietta, GA: 360° Sports, 
2003), 30. 

® McGown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 30. 

’ McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 168. 
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in Christ. Additionally, in order to impact the world of sport, church leadership 
must value sport and take it seriously to redeem and transform the world of sport 
and the people of sport. ^ 

Responsibility of the Church 

Luke 4:18-19 states, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed 
me to preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim freedom for the 
prisoners and recovery of sight for the blind, to release the oppressed, to proclaim the 
year of the Lord’s favor.” Thus, the church is called to display the love of God and to 
love others, culturally diverse others, unconditionally, and in a non-judgmental fashion 
(also reflected in Matt. 22:34-40). “Love is an outgoing acceptance of the other and a 
seeking of the other’s good. The model of the love for the other is the ethic of Jesus. The 
love for God is more of an act of adoration and trust, whereas the love for humanity is 
understood in a decision to treat others as one would have oneself be treated.”^ 

The calling of the church is also reflective in Micah 6:8, “He has showed you, O 
man, what is good. And what does the LORD require of you? To act justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with your God.” Just as “God took the initiative in assuming 
cultural identity through Christ and so we [the church] are called to take the initiative in 
developing ministerial and ecclesiological forms that identify with the shifting patterns of 
contemporary society.”'*’ 


* McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 133. 

^ Ronald H. Stone, The Ultimate Imperative: An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (Berea, OH: 
Pilgrim Press, 1999), 45. 

*** Joan Prentice, “A Pedagogical Paradigm for Leadership Training in a Postmodern Mega-Church 
Context” (DMin diss., Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 2011), 15. 
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The responsibility of the ehureh ineludes identifying with the shifting patterns of 

eontemporary soeiety and being aware of how they share faith and meet soeial needs. 

Churehes should be the type where evangelism and soeial ministry are integrated, whieh 

is refleetive of the role of the Afriean-Ameriean ehureh. Sider, Olson and Unruh 

deseribes this type of ehureh as one where; 

Evangelism and soeial aetion are distinguishable but inseparable, like the two 
sides of a eoin. Spiritual eounseling and faith eommitments are eneouraged in the 
eontext of soeial ministries]. Some ministries have a built-in spiritual dimension; 
other programs take a less direet, more informal approaeh, in whieh 
staff/volunteers look for opportunities to initiate a spiritual dialogue with 
benefieiaries, or invite them to ehureh serviees or speeial events where they ean 
hear a religious messages. Religious aetivities may be either required or 
optional." 

Sider, Olson, and Rolland identified five basie ways for integrating a spiritual dimension 
into soeial serviee programs." The first, passive, is where religious ideas are largely 
modeled, rather than expressed verbally; evangelistie materials or religious eounseling 
are available to individuals who seek it out. Another way is invitational where 
individuals are invited to attend optional ehureh serviees or events in whieh an 
evangelistie message is presented. In addition to the implieit and invitational ways that 
soeial ministry ean inelude a spiritual dimension, relational is also a strategy where 
within the eontext relationships are formed with individuals beyond the struetured 
programmatie aetivities. Staff and volunteers share their faith and address individuals 
spiritual eoneerns informally, one-on-one. The fourth strategy, the integrated-optional 
approaeh, is one in whieh serviee provision has an inherently religious eharaeter, and 


" Ronald J. Sider, Philip N. Olson and Heidi Rolland Unruh, Churches that Make a Difference: 
Reaching Your Community with Good News and Good Works (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2002), 


104. 


12 


Sider, Olson and Unruh, Churches that Make, 111. 
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staff may give explicit invitations to conversion. However, individuals may opt out of 
any activity that calls for them to interact with or respond to explicitly religious teaching. 
The final strategy, integrated-mandatory, is where spiritual development is at the heart of 
the program, and full participation is considered essential to the desired social benefit. 

In order for churches to provide culturally relevant ministry, a ministry of justice 
and mercy, and to reflect and manifest the God who acts and is real and present church, 
the church will need to reconsider and rethink ministry and theological education. 
Ministry, and the education of pastors and spiritual leaders, may need to be restructured 
from within and build ministry in the community and city. As Maynard-Reid states, “in 
today’s diverse and multiplex world, one cannot and should not prescribe monolithic 
designs for evangelism ... the social concerns are interrelated to the religious needs ... 
the astute evangelist will tailor an evangelistic message to meet the needs of any 
particular community.”'^ 

Some of the unique ways to accomplish this evangelistic message and the vision 
of fulfilling the Great Commission is outlined in Jim Putman’s book Church is a Team 
Sport: A Championship Strategy for Doing Ministry Together. In the forward of the 
book, Avery Willis identified some of the unique ways in which Real Life Ministry 
Church is accomplishing their vision to fulfill the Great Commission that can also be 
adapted and applied to other churches and includes the following: 

• Disciple Making - Making disciples is helping follow Jesus in all areas of life. 
Every activity is designed to make disciples. 

• A Relational Context - Making disciples in small groups so that people can 
get connected in order to grow. 


Pedrito U. Maynard-Reid, “Holistic Evangelism,” Ministry Magazine, May 2000, accessed 
September 16, 2015, https://www.ministrymagazine.org/archive/2000/05/holistic-evangelism. 
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• Unity - A core value that foeuses on the basie doetrines of the bible yet 
respeets others’ opinions on, and avoids arguing over, nonessential Christian 
doetrines. 

• Ministry - Takes plaee in small groups but does not stop there. Ministry 
meets people where they are (i.e., in other ministry groups). 

• Evangelism - An outgrowth of all things mentioned above and based on the 
praetiee of Acts 2:42-47. 

• Leadership Development - Training leaders, both existing and new, is 
essential for disciple making and shepherding. Additionally, leadership 
development holds leaders aeeountable to the team and to the Lord. 
Lurthermore, every diseiple is a leader in the making. 

• Teamwork - Winning is the defining work of a eoach. Winning in this 
eontext is defined as making diseiples who are like Christ, where every player 
is important. Within the team, there is a eulture of exeellenee and hard work 
that focuses on the results instead of the show. 

• Innovation - Ministry is not about doing something that no other ehureh has 
done. Ministry is about getting baek to the basics and living as disciples.'"* 

Lurther in the book, Jim Putnam shared his disappointment that God’s teams (i.e., the 

ehureh) are doing things that a good high sehool or eollege eoaeh would never allow on a 

sports field that includes ereating playbooks that were not approved by The Coaeh. As a 

result, God’s Teams have lost more than they should. Putnam states, “as a leader, you are 

God’s eoaeh, and He wants to use you to lead His team to victory.”'^ 


Jim Putman, Church is a Team Sport: A Championship Strategy for Doing Ministry Together 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2008), 12-13. 

Putman, Church is a Team Sport, 55. 
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Practical Models of Sport Ministry and Sports in Ministry 

Over recent decades, there has been a rise of chaplaincies and ministries as well 
as evangelistic programs targeted at sports.'^ “Sport evangelism is big in the U.S.A., 
where the unquestioned popularity of sports seems to fuel a desire to treat it as a mission 
field.It is crucial to understand past perspectives, trends and theories of sports ministry 
to understand where we are today and how to strategically think about the future. 
McCown and Gin provides a list of fourteen approaches to sport ministry from the past.'^ 
For brevity’s sake, only the list will be provided as the theoretical underpinnings of each 
approach were previously discussed in great detail within the historical foundations 
chapter. The fourteen approaches are as follows: 

1. Illustrate biblical principles 

2. Character Building 

3. Muscular Christianity 

4. Team sending model 

5. National Sport Ministry Model 

6. Church Sport and Recreation Model 

7. Major Sports Events Outreach Model 

8. Specialized Sport Model 

9. Outreach to High Profile Athletes 

10. Sport Chaplaincy 

11. International Sport Conferences/Coalitions 

Lincoln Harvey, A Brief Theology of Sport (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2014), 113. 

Harvey, A Brief Theology, 113. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 113. 
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12. Sport Ministry Schools and Academies 

13. Kids Games 

14. Evangelism focus in Sports Ministry 

To further understand the theoretieal underpinnings of the evangelism focus in sports 
ministry, a brief discussion will be provided. Sport evangelism, the predominant 
approaeh to sports ministry is an “outside-in” approaeh to ministering to the sports world 
for Christ.'^ Traditionally, within sports evangelism believers are sent from “outside” the 
world of sport, as missionaries “in-side” the world of sport to evangelize.^*’ This has 
historieally been an effeetive approaeh to sports ministry resulting in many people of 
sport ehanging allegianee and making a eommitment to Christ. 

Stuart Weir, in What the Book Says About Sport, identified ten other approaehes 
to sports ministry: 

1. Outreaeh - Weir states, “The motivation in any church sports program has 
to be outreaeh. As Christians we are ‘Christ’s ambassadors’ (2 
Corinthians 5:20). We have been entrusted with the message of 
reeoneiliation and are ealled to fulfill the great eommission to ‘go and 
make diseiples of all nations’ (Matthew 28:19). Sport and reereation is 
one way in whieh ehurches ean involve and evangelize the eommunity 
around them.” 

2. The Christian Sports Celebrity - Churehes ean be involved in sport 
ministry in the form of a visit from a Christian sport eelebrity. Although 
this approaeh has assisted to change the Chureh’s attitude to sport and ean 
draw a bigger than average erowd, there are a eouple of drawbaeks to this 
theoretieal approaeh. Although a Christian may have been given the gift 
of sport, a speaking role may exeeed their spiritual maturity. Additionally, 
the signifieant inerease in ehureh attendanee may be more about getting 
the sport celebrity’s autograph than finding out about the message in the 
talk. 


McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 139. 
McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 139. 
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3. The Sports Service - Church services geared to sportspeople where local 
sports clubs have been invited to exhibit or to showcase their sport in the 
church. The service uses more well-known hymns, avoids long prayers, 
invites a Christian athlete to read scripture or share their faith journey, and 
or the preacher tailors their presentation of the gospel to an audience that 
understands sports. 

4. The Church Sports Program - Ministry that incorporates sports activities 
into their programs. These sports programs have no purpose beyond the 
social enjoyment of the participants. Some examples include a softball 
team, basketball team, or motorcycle activities, or golf outings/leagues 
that may compete and fellowship with other churches, offer fun and food, 
bible study, and prayer support. This type of sport ministry approach is 
considered a form of lifestyle evangelism. 

5. The Church Team - Similar to the church sports program where is sports 
team is developed to compete in a church league or secular league. 
Although this approach is useful in helping individuals to get to know 
each other, fellowshipping and in holding on to young people, challenges 
include who to include on the team (e.g., church members or non¬ 
members) and who the team will witness to and share the gospel. 

6. Keep Fit - An approach where churches provide services to individuals 
seeking to achieve a standard of fitness sufficient for promoting and 
maintaining general good health. Some examples include churches 
providing health and wellness classes such as yoga, Zumba, or line 
dancing. 

7. Coaching - “Providing coaching in a sport can be a useful way of 
attracting people. A number of churches have, for example, organized 
golf lessons in the church hall during the winter months.” 

8. Golf Day - “Church golf days have proved a very popular and effective 
way of reaching golfers with the gospel.” The objective of the golf day is 
to expose non-Christian individuals to Christian fellowship and the gospel. 

9. Major Sports Events (Competitors, Spectators, Host Country, The World, 
Chapter nine). 

10. Church Sports/Fitness Centers - A newer development is churches 
building and running their own sports/fitness centers. The purpose is to 
reach out to both church members and non-members with the message of 
Jesus by providing a service to the community.^' 


21 
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As we seek to minister effeetively to the frontier of sport in ministry, the negleeted group 
of competitive athletes who find their identity in the sport experience, churches need to 
consider the times in which we live.^^ In 1998, twenty-four sports ministry leaders 
representing fourteen countries from six continents of the world met in Bangkok, 
Thailand, to discuss the development of sports ministry worldwide. As the meeting 
progressed, there was disagreement and confusion over the definition and purpose of 
sports ministry. The leaders believed that what they were doing in their respective 
ministries was the most effective way to do sports ministry. 

Birthed out of a desire to bring a visual, universal perspective to sports ministry, 
the Sport in Ministry map (see Appendix A) is a tool that was developed and designed by 
Lowrie McCown to chart every ministry that seeks to incorporate sports ministry.^"* 
Because God is creating a growing network of diverse ministries in sport throughout the 
world (i.e., there are over 100 models of sports ministry to date), each model and their 
target audience can be charted on the map.^^ 

The McCown Sport in Ministry Map, that provides a systematic diagram of 
people to whom you want to minister, is comprised of two axes: the sport experience 
continuum that outlines where people are according to their experience in sport and the 
spiritual continuum that outlines where people are in relationship to Christ. The Sport in 
Ministry Map “demonstrates how people come to Christ (evangelism) and where people 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 141. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 67. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 67. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 67 and 105. 
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are in relationship to Christ (discipleship).”^^ Using the axes, target audienees for sport 
in ministry ean be identified in terms of their position along the sport and spiritual 
experienees eontinuums. 

The horizontal axis on the Sport in Ministry Map representing the sport 
experience continuum, describes the complete range of people who have an interest in or 
participate in sport. The group of people includes Spectators or fans, the Novice, the 
Leisure, the Player, the Elite, and the High Profde.^^ Spectators are people who love to 
watch competitive sport events and are often called fans because they are fanatical, super 
enthusiastic, about sports. The largest group that churches are afforded the opportunity to 
minister to is spectators. 

The novice group consists of those new to the game and who are developing their 
sport skills at an introductory or developmental level. Effective ministry to this group 
must include activities that help them achieve their goals of improving their basic skills in 
their sport of interest. Those who are represented in the leisure group are those who 
compete for fun (i.e., their sport is a hobby that they enjoy) and are not dependent on the 
results of a win or loss. Within the church sport ministry model, the leisure group is the 
most common participant and one of the largest groups of participants.^^ 

On the right side of the sport experience continuum, are those groups of people 
who find their identity in their sport experience. The players “share a common 
worldview: they view their lives in relationship to their sport. Their sport defines their 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 68. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 69-79. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 72. 
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lives and they define themselves by their sport. Individuals within this group are 
highly competitive and motivated by their performance as much as or more than winning. 
Ministry to this population is targeted at assisting the individual with finding their 
identity in Christ, and in Christ alone, rather than in sport. 

The elite in sport possesses all the characteristics of the player coupled with a 
greater fear of failure, concerned more with individual performance over winning and 
losing. “Elite players have increasingly more to lose as they play the game [i.e., health 
and psychological well-being]. They have a deeper understanding of sacrifice to reach 
goals.Elite players are so competitive that they place their own performance and their 
own interests above those of their team. Einally, the high profile players “put their sport 
performance about all else.”^' Eike the elite player, the high profile player has a 
tendency to be spoiled and they face idolatry by the spectators or fans. Additionally, they 
may think and feel they are exempt from the basic rules of society and culture. 

The vertical axis of the Sports in Ministry Map is the spiritual continuum. The 
lower portion of the continuum labeled “Evangelism-Presenting Christ through Sports” 
represents “not yet believers” and how people come to Christ. The upper portion of the 
continuum labeled “Discipleship - the Presence of Christ in Sport” represents “believers” 
and how people transform and grow in Christ. The numbers alongside the vertical axis 
represent where someone is in the process of growing towards Christlikeness. The lower 
half of the continuum represents the process of bringing someone to Christ whereas the 
upper half of the continuum represents discipleship. “In our sport valued context, 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 73. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 77. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 79. 
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discipleship is the process of training believing people in sport to become more like 

Christ in their sport activities and all other areas of life. 

The two axes divide the Sport in Ministry Map into four quadrants with quadrant 

one, the lower left quadrant, representing people who identity is found outside of sport 

and who are not yet believers.Quadrant three, the upper left side represent people who 

know Christ and are involved in sport for leisure and recreational purposes but do not 

derive their identity from sport. Quadrant two, the lower right hand side, represents 

Players who find their identity in sport and are not yet believers. Finally, quadrant four, 

the upper right hand corner, represents people who are highly competitive and who know 

Christ. Each quadrant represents the mindset that people have toward their sport 

experience as well as represents a unique set of needs that sports ministries can address: 

For people in quadrants 1 and 3 they are interested in faith stories of Elite and 
High Profile players and sport stories. Ministries targeting people in quadrant 1 
and 3 are program driven usually featuring an entertainment appeal of a High 
Profile player or a sport demonstration to draw a big crowd. Ministry to 
quadrants 2 and 4 are relationship driven. Because of the ambiguity of not 
knowing who their friends are, effective ministry involves developing trusting 
relationships. Players, Elite and High Profile are interested in how to improve in 
their sport and are interested in sharing their sport experience stories. Successful 
ministry to people on the right side of the Map entails valuing sport and the sport 
experience.^"' 

It is important to note that often one hears of an effective sports ministry program and 
tries to implement it within their own context without regard to the cultural, 
environmental, or population differences between the targeted sample and that of the 


McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 82. 
McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 87. 
McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 88. 
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model.^^ God’s people neglect to take into account that what worked in one context may 
not work equally well in others. The McCown Sport in Ministry Map can assist churches 
to tailor their ministry to best meet the needs of sportspersons within their context. 

To reiterate, the purpose of sport in ministry is to ultimately glorify God by 
helping people of sport to grow toward and in Christlikeness. The first step is to consider 
how to best minister to them. Knowing where they are in their sport experience and 
where they are spiritually will help to determine the most effective approach to 
ministry. 

With regards to the Sports in Ministry Map, “the vast majority of sports ministry 
groups today, do not see evangelism as a process. They instead focus on the middle 
portion of the continuum with particular emphasis on the point of conversion. If the 

focus is solely on that single point of conversion, churches may not fully see effective 
ministerial work. Ministry should not be determined by the need to communicate the 
message but by the needs of the people to who churches are ministering to and their 
position on the spiritual continuum. The goal should be helping people in the process of 
growing to and in Christ. Thus, sport ministry to date can be divided into four main areas 
of focus: 

Ministry to the people of sport - “People of sport can be described as an 
unreached people group. This is a group worthy of the gospel of Christ. People 
of sport. Players, Elite, and High Profde, have unique characteristics and issues 
that they face ... .” Churches need to be sensitive to these individuals as they 
assist to help them grow towards and in Christ. 


McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 67. 
McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 95. 
McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 85. 
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Ministry through the people of sport - Is primarily foeused on the Speetators and 
youth that are attraeted to the sueeess and fame of sport eelebrities and players. 
While ministry through the people of sport ean be an effeetive model of ministry, 
ehurehes need to be eareful not to exploit the Elite and High Profile players 
simply to serve the ministry purposes. 

Ministry in and through the aetivity of sport - “The relational eonneetions that 
eome about naturally through sport make ministry in and through sport the best 
way to minister to the people of sport. 

Ministry through serviee in sport and through sport aetivity - The aetivity of sport 
ean be a basis in whieh the humanitarian needs of people ean be addressed.^^ 

Eaeh of these four areas ean be ineorporated into the same ministry but often one area 

takes preeedenee. Often ehurehes and ministries stress a single approaeh, developing 

programs aeeordingly. The ehosen foeus of a sports ministry reveals more than the main 

foeus of ministry, it is a statement revealing what is most valued.^^ Both the ministry in 

and through the aetivity of sport and the ministry through serviee in and through sport 

aetivity are effeetive means of demonstrating the love of Christ and are the foeus points 

of opportunities in the frontiers of sport in ministry (i.e., the negleeted group of players, 

elite and high profile people)."'*’ Ashley Null suggests that the aim of all sports ministry 

organizations is to assist those with whom they work to experienee the real, abiding joy 

of a life lived through Jesus, regardless of the joys and ehallenges of everyday living."" 

Erom her perspeetive, sports ministry should be divided into two broad approaehes. 


McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 133. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 133-134. 

McCown and Gin, Focus on Sport, 138. 

Ashley Null, “Some Preliminary Thoughts on Philosophies of Sport Ministry and Their 
Literature,” in The Image of God in the Human Body: Essays on Christianity and Sports, ed. Donald 
Deardorff and John White (Lewiston, NY: The Edwin Mellen Press, 2008), 241. 
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ministering through athletes and ministering to athletes."*^ Null agrees with MeCown and 
Gin in that these methods are not mutually exelusive where most sports ministry groups 
stress one approaeh over another."*^ 

Null deseribes ministry through athletes as mostly evangelistie with the goal of 
reaehing as many people in the world for Christ through the massive global interest in 
sports."*"* Ministry from this perspeetive would first attraet the attention of non-believers, 
then present the gospel in terms understandable to the experienee of the audienee, and 
then eonvinee the hearers that Christianity offers them something that they want. The 
medium for ministry through athletes utilizes high-profile Christian competitors to use 
their platform for the gospel with the target audience, sports fans. 

Null states the primary purposes of ministry to athletes is to disciple and equip 
athletes to live a Christian life in the midst of the world of sports. One goal for this 
ministerial approach is to “treat competing athletes, in mission terms, like and unreached 
people group (an ethnic group which has no resident witness to Jesus Christ).”"*^ 

However, the ultimate goal is to establish a body of believers whose daily life in the 
world of competitive sports will bring other athletes to Christ and whose morals, ethics, 
and conduct will then influence the sporting culture toward Christian values. The 
medium for ministry to athletes utilizes Christian members of the sporting community 
that seek to reach out in care and concern for the people with whom they share much of 
their lives and other people of sports (e.g., coaches, officials, teammates, families, etc.). 

Null, “Some Preliminary,” 241. 

Null, “Some Preliminary,” 242. 

Null, “Some Preliminary,” 242. 

Null, “Some Preliminary,” 244. 
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Although the Christian athlete can use their platform to reach sports fans, the first priority 
is to reach fellow outstanding athletes through their loving friendship."'^ As this section 
of the chapter concludes, just a couple of final comments will be provided regarding 
Null’s theoretical framework. First, 

The health of a ministry through athletes is only as good as its ministry to athletes. 
After all, without an effective evangelistic program to high profile sports people, 
ministries through athletes do not have the “platform” on which so much of their 
work depends. Equally as important however, is that without effective 
discipleship of the elite athletes through whom these ministries evangelize, the 
very credibility of the gospel itself can be brought into question."*’ 

Second, ministries to the athlete population present the gospel in terms understandable 

within the worldview of competing athletes."*^ 


Interdisciplinary Approaches to Training and Equipping 

While the bible cannot be characterized as “psychological” se, since the 
authors and redactors of the text knew nothing about modem psychological 
theory, still it is precisely the task of contemporary hermeneutics to bridge the 
distance. Modern interpreters are both influenced by a “psychologized” culture 
and seek to make the ancient texts intelligible to an audience immersed in 
psychological perspectives. If one hopes to communicate intelligibly to the 
contemporary world, some basic understanding of psychological theories and 
categories is essential."'^ 


Null, “Some Preliminary,” 246. 

Null, “Some Preliminary,” 251. 

Null, “Some Preliminary,” 248. 

D. Andrew Kille, “Psychology and the Bible: Three Worlds of the Text,” Pastoral Psychology 
51, no. 2(2002): 127. 
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One psychological theory is that of the multicultural competencies that were developed 
and refined over the past twenty years.It is the author’s belief that missional theology 
today in the twenty-first century is similar to that of the multicultural counseling 
competencies. As a multicultural competent helping professional, it is important that 
individuals possess self-awareness and worldview knowledge as well as utilize culturally 
appropriate skills and interventions while having the ability to develop cross-cultural 
relationships.^' Individual should be aware of their attitudes, values and beliefs as well as 
understand who they are as a cultural being. 

Additionally, it is important that they are knowledgeable of the culture of their 
congregants, clients and individuals in which they serve locally, nationally and or 
globally, including their historical, socio- and political factors that contribute to, and 
influence their development and daily functioning. It is also important that the helping 
professional utilize culturally appropriate skills, techniques, language, and interventions 
with the clients and individuals they serve while being able to develop cross-cultural 
relationships. We may need to train, and retrain, leaders for traditional and untraditional 
ministry that will happen within the four walls of the church and outside the physical 
church within the community. This training would include developing multicultural 
competent religious leaders who are aware of their attitudes, values, beliefs, -isms, 
prejudices and aware of who they are as a cultural being; knowledgeable of worldview 
cultures and the particular community; utilize culturally appropriate skills, techniques, 

American Counseling Association, “Cross-Cultural Competencies and Objectives,” accessed 
September 17, 2015, http://www.counseling.org/Resources/Competencies/Cross- 
CulturalCompetenciesandObj ectives .pdf. 

American Counseling Association, “Cross-Cultural Competencies,” accessed September 17, 
2015, http://www.counseling.org/Resources/Competencies/Cross- 
Cultural Competencies and Obj ectives .pdf 
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interventions and outreaeh; and are able to develop eross-cultural relationships. Christian 
leaders must be willing to avail themselves to the Spirit of God to infiltrate our 
communities with the gospel of Jesus Christ and embody incamational and missional 
ministry as well as ministry of justice and mercy, and be open to God’s creative 
movement through the Spirit to accomplish his will in the earth. Strengthening our 
culturally relevant ministry and strengthening our leaders to be multiculturally competent 
will assist with fulfilling the mission of God and the mission of Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, the missional church must be aware of who they are as a ministry, an 
organizational culture. The identity of the church, as well as the identity of multicultural 
competent helping professional, is to be derived from God’s very being.The 
multicultural competent helping professional and the missional church takes serious the 
biblical text, the word of God, as the text and word and tries to avoid bringing their own 
agendas to the scriptures and super-imposing particular agendas on the text.^^ The 
missional church and multicultural competent helping professional must be 
knowledgeable of the culture of their congregants and of individuals within their local 
and greater communities in which they are located. Missional theology “hears the cries, 
sees the faces, understands the stories, and responds to the living needs and hopes of the 
persons who are an integral part of that context [the organizational and community 
culture].^"* It is the author’s belief that the missional theology perspective and the 

H. J. Hendricks, “Missional Theology and Social Development,” African Journals Online, 2007, 
accessed September 17, 2015, http://www.ajol.info/index.php/hts/article/viewFile/41229/8617. 

Charles E. Van Engen, “What is Theology of Mission,” Teologia Y Cultura, 2004, accessed 
September 17, 2015, http://www.teologiaycultura.com.ar/arch_rev/van_engen_theology_of_mission.pdf 

Van Engen, “What is Theology,” accessed September 17, 2015, 
http://www.teologiaycultura.com.ar/arch_rev/van_engen_theology_of_mission.pdf 
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multicultural competencies of the twenty-first eentury ean be extrapolated from a 
missional theology perspeetive of the first eentury. 

God beeame a man in the form of Jesus Christ to eome to earth and inearnate the 


gospel. 


Jesus was a learner. He was not born with a knowledge of language or eulture. In 
this respeet, he was an ordinary ehild. He learned language from his parents. He 
learned how to play from his peers. He learned the trade of a earpenter from 
Joseph and studied the seriptures and worshipped in the same manner as did all 
young men of his time. In Luke 2:45, we read that Mary and Joseph found Jesus 
in the temple, listening to the teaehers of the law and asking them questions. ... 
The implieations of Jesus’ status as a learner are seldom diseussed, let alone 
understood or applied. God’s son studied the language, the eulture, and the 
lifestyles of his people for thirty years before he began his ministry. He knew all 
about their family lives and problems. He stood at their side as learner and 
eoworker. ... He identified totally with those to whom he was sent.. .^^ 

Moreover, Jesus announees and reveals the arrival of the kingdom of God (awareness; 

Isa. 61:1-2; Luke 4:18-19), gathers a kingdom eommunity (worldview knowledge; Mark 

1:15; Luke 14:15-24) and demonstrates it through his words and his notions 

(skills/teohniques; Matthew 13:10-17; Mark 2:1-12; Mark 7:31-36; Luke 7:22; Luke 

17:11-19; Luke 18:35-43) while developing oross-oultural relationships (Matt. 15:32; 

Mark 2:13-17; John 1-16). 

Paul also ministered to, and preaohed to, oulturally embedded people in the first 
eentury Palestine in a oulturally sensitive manner. Paul olearly understood who he was as 
well as understood his attitudes, values and beliefs that underwent oonversion throughout 
his lifespan, whioh was one of the most important events to arise out of first eentury 


Sherwood G. Lingenfelter and Marvin K. Mayers, Ministering Cross-Culturally: An 
Incarnational Model for Personal Relationships, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2003), 16. 
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persecution (i.e., Acts 9:1-30).^^ “Paul believed that it was his task to call into being, by 
proclaiming Jesus as Lord, the world wide community in which ethnic divisions would be 
abolished and new family created as a sign to the watching world that Jesus was its 
rightful Lord and that new creation had launched would one day come to full flower. 

Paul translated the kingdom of God for his audience (i.e., Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, 
Phillipi, Romans, etc.). Paul had the courage, guided by the spirit, to find culturally 
appropriate ways of articulating and embodying the gospel while remaining faithful to the 
witness of scripture. 

Thus, both Jesus and Paul in their historical contexts were multicultural 
competent ministry leaders. As members of the body of Christ, leaders today must also 
learn to exegete their surrounding culture and cultural context to reach people with the 
gospel message.“If man is to be reached, he must be reached within his own 
culture.”^*’ 


Craig G. Bartholomew and Michael W. Goheen, The Drama of Scripture (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Academic, 2004). 

N. T. Wright, Paul: In Fresh Perspective (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2005). 

Dean Flemming, Theology of Mission and Missional Theologizing: A Paradigm from Paul, 
Wesley Center Online, 2002, accessed September 17, 2015, http://wesley.nnu.edu/2002- 
GNTC/presentations-english/Mission-Flemming,Dean.doc. 

Mark D. Roberts, “The Mission of God and the Missional Church,” Patheos Hosting the 
Conversation on Faith, 2011, accessed September 17, 2015, 

http://www.patheos.com/blogs/markdroberts/series/the-mission-of-god-and-the-missional-church/. 

George W. Peters, A Biblical Theology of Missions (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1984), 163. 
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Youth, Adolescent, and Adult Development Through Sports 

To understand youth, adolescent, and adult development through sports, it is first 
important to understand positive youth development. It is best to examine intervention 
and prevention as two commonly used approaches to positive youth development.^' 
Intervention is defined as discontinuing or stopping an already exhibited problem 
behavior.^^ Prevention is taking advanced measures to keep youth from participating in 
problem behaviors.Positive youth development is a social systems approach to 
prevention.^"' 

Positive youth development advocates and prevention scientists focus their 
attention on the importance of social and environmental factors that affect the successful 
completion of developmental tasks.Positive youth development is a process by which 
youths’ developmental needs are met, engagement in problem behaviors is prevented, 
and most importantly, youth are empowered to build the competencies and skills 
necessary to be healthy contributing citizens now and as adults. 


Daniel. F. Perkins, T Method of Presenting Key Concepts Regarding Positive Youth 
Development to Community Audiences (Gainesville, FL: University of Florida Cooperative Extension 
Service, 1996), accessed September 14, 2015, 
http://ufdcimages.uflib.ufl.edu/IR/00/00/26/39/00001/he79300.pdf. 

Richard F. Catalano et at, “Positive Youth Development in the United States: Research 
Findings on Evaluations of Positive Youth Development Programs,” The ANNALS of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 591 (January 2004): 98, accessed September 14, 2015, 
https://positiveyouthjustice.files.wordpress.eom/2013/08/catalano2004.pdf 

A. Petitpas et al., “A Framework for Planning Youth Sports Programs that Foster Psychosocial 
Development,” The Sport Psychologist 19, no. 1 (2005): 63-80. 

Catalano et al., “Positive Youth,” 99-100. 

Catalano et al., “Positive Youth,” 99-100. 

Catalano et al., “Positive Youth,” 114. 
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Many positive youth development programs are grounded in “developmental 
theories that identify important developmental tasks, challenges and milestones, and the 
competencies required resolving them during infancy, childhood, and adolescence.”^^ 
Catalano et al. described positive youth development programs as approaches that seek to 
incorporate developmental tasks based on theories of attachment, psychosocial theories, 
and the person-in-environment perspective. “Positive youth development approaches 
seek to promote healthy development to foster positive youth outcomes, focus ... on the 
whole child, focus on the achievement of developmental tasks, and focus on interactions 
with family, school, neighborhood, societal, and cultural contexts. 

Catalano et ah, undertook a systematic review of the literature to identify effective 
positive youth development programs and “found a wide range of positive youth 
development approaches that resulted in promoting positive youth behavior outcomes and 
preventing youth problem behaviors.The themes common to success involved 
methods to (a) strengthen social, emotional, behavioral, cognitive, and moral 
competencies, (b) build self-efficacy, (c) shape messages from family and community 
about clear standards for youth behavior, (d) increase healthy bonding with adults, peers, 
and younger children, (e) expand opportunities and recognition for youth, (f) provide 
structure and consistency in program delivery, and (g) intervene with youth for at least 
nine months or longer.^*’ Although one-third of the effective programs identified in the 
review operated in only a single setting, it is important to note that for the other two- 

Catalano et al., “Positive Youth,” 102. 

Catalano et al., “Positive Youth,” 101-102. 

Catalano et al., “Positive Youth,” 117. 

Catalano et al., “Positive Youth,” 101-102. 
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thirds, combining the resources of the family, the community, and the school was 
important to success/' Thus, when designing sports ministry and sport in ministry 
programs that focus on youth, adolescent and adult development through sports, effective 
strategies will be those that generalize the theories and eoneepts from positive youth 
development and combine strategies aeross domains, including community, including 
churches and ministries, family and sports. 

Implications for Culturally Relevant Sports Ministry 

Just what are the implications for culturally relevant ministry when one eloses the 
neglected gap between one’s study of seripture and the study of one’s context? The 
mood of the time seems to be calling us in ministry to make adjustments to excesses that 
have developed over time. “... we are called to minister not to the past but to the 
contemporary context, and our contemporary context is influenced by postmodern 
ideas.“The ehureh is empowered by the Spirit that has come to us from the Christ 
who is enthroned in heaven, the ascended Lord; therefore the work of the church is in 
essence Christ’s work.”^^ 

“The biblical story is about what God is doing in the world, working toward the 
renewal of the whole creation. God ehooses people to join with him and partieipate in his 
work (e.g., Abraham, Israel, Jesus’ disciples, the early church, the daughter churches 
founded by Paul on his journeys through Roman Empire). Today, the church is invited to 

Catalano et al., “Positive Youth,” 109-115. 

Stanley J. Grenz, The Social God and the Relational Self: A Trinitarian Theology of the Imago 
Dei (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 10. 

Prentice, “A Pedagogical Paradigm,” 33. 
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participate in what God is doing.Jesus fulfdled God’s purposes for Israel, then 
gathered a eommunity of his followers and eharged them with the task of eontinuing what 
he had begun ... “as the Father has sent me, I am sending you (John 20:21).”^^ Thus, the 
mission of the eulturally relevant ehureh is to spread the good news and attempt to 
eonvert those within it while aeting justly, loving merey, and walking humbly with God 
(Mieah 6:8). 

God’s mission is for the ehureh to be his instrument, whieh through him ereates 
one, ealled-out, holy people, the ehureh for his glory and worship from all ereation. The 
cross-eultural ehureh, Christ’s body, whieh eonsist of all believers, is an eternal entity; 
the mission of the ehureh is to expand the ehureh into the world by living and deelaring 
the gospel through witnessing and diseiple making among all people of the world. The 
ehureh is a living organism that is made up of a diverse group of people “who have 
turned from their sinful lifestyles, trusted in Jesus Christ alone for forgiveness, followed 
him in believer’s baptism, and identified with a loeal body of believers.The ehureh is 
entrusted with the missional task of proelaiming and living out the gospel and its 
implieations in the world.^^ 

Just as the mission of God is about getting people saved, liberating people from 
bondage to sin (i.e., seeking and saving those who are lost), and soeial justiee in and 

Craig G. Bartholomew and Michael W. Goheen, The Drama of Scripture (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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through Jesus Christ, the ehurch play a major role as well. Just as Jesus is a multicultural 
competent prophet and missionary, the church should be culturally appropriate and meet 
people where they are within their cultural context while staying faithful to the witness of 
scripture. The church is responsible for shaping culture in the society in which they 
serve. Once again, “if man is to be reached, he must be reached within his own 
culture.God became a man in the form of Jesus Christ to come to earth and incarnate 
the gospel. As members of the body of Christ, Christians, religious leaders and 
laypersons must learn to exegete their surrounding culture and cultural context to reach 
culturally diverse people, including the athlete population, with the gospel message. 

Conclusion 

“Sport permeates all aspects of society; that is even a person with very little 
interest in sport will interact with it in some way.”^*’ Additionally, sports are so ingrained 
in the social and cultural life of society that it has become a reflection of American 
society and an inherent component of the national cultural identity. Thus, the author’s 
project was based on the concepts and theories reflected within this chapter and 
generalized to that of MABC’s leadership training and development as well as to the 
enhancement of MABC’s The Sports Zone Ministry. 


Peters, A Biblical Theology, 163. 

Wright, Paul. 

Adrienne Leslie-Toogood, “Introduction,” in Advising Student-Athletes: A Collaborative 
Approach to Success, ed. Adrienne Leslie-Toogood and Emmett Gill (Manhattan, KS: National Academic 
Advising Association, 2008), 9. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The focus of the doctor of ministry project, “The Church as a Multicultural Sports 
Team; A Model for Ministry Leadership Development for God’s Coaching Staff,” 
included both training for developing multicultural competent religious leaders for 
traditional and untraditional ministry within and outside the four walls of the physical 
church and the creation of a specific model of ministry for the holistic development of the 
athlete population that includes spiritual and pastoral care. Additionally, the doctor of 
ministry project was designed to strengthen “The Sports Zone Ministry” that includes 
recruiting committed adults, training the existing committed adults to be more involved 
by serving, mentoring and witnessing to each other as well as serving, mentoring and 
witnessing to the youth, adolescent and young adult population. To reach people no one 
else is reaching, we must do things no one else is doing that includes relating to, and 
caring for, the sports community. Both the training and model of ministry connected 
biblical, historical, and theological interpretation and espoused such theories of human 
development, psychology, counseling, sports studies, pastoral and spiritual care, and 
multicultural competencies. 

A historical overview of the religious nature of sports was helpful in bringing 
some clarity to contemporary cultural environments, specifically when thinking 
theologically about sports. The historical foundations chapter provided an overview of a 
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theology of sport starting with the early church father’s writing including Paul’s view of 
sports. Additionally, an overview of the development of ancient sports as well as an 
overview of sports, religion and the church during the medieval period and the puritan 
period was provided. Finally, the historical foundations chapter concluded with a 
discussion of the muscular Christianity period and a discussion that included suggestions 
for a theology of sport in the twenty-first century and for contemporary ministries within 
the four walls of the church and outside the four walls of the church. As a result of the 
historical survey, it was found that sport has been intertwined with religion and the 
church since the New Testament era and has co-existed with a confused and often 
turbulent relationship. History has shown that the marriage between the church and sport 
has suffered problems including a lack of communication, dismal conflict resolution 
skills, a lack of compassion and empathy and a lack of commitment that has prevented 
the birth of a systematic theology of sport. Even with this troubled marriage, there is an 
opportunity for reconciliation especially due to the institutional structure of modem 
competitive sport that has evolved. The revived interest in the twenty-first century for 
the development of a systematic theology of sport supports the current doctor of ministry 
project. The effectiveness of Christian leadership in the areas of ministry, evangelism, 
discipleship, counseling and teaching can be strengthened to communicate the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to unique cultural groups, sports people and the athlete population, who may 
be underserved, are going un-served, or who are not yet believers. 

The designing of the doctor of ministry project and the development of a 
replicable model of ministry contained, and was based on, biblical scriptures including 
Ecclesiastes 9:11-12, 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 and Acts 6:1-7. As did the leaders in Acts 6, 
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the current project employed, in consultation with the spirit, a model of ministry and 
method in which there is currently no precedent or pattern. Additionally, the Old 
Testament and the New Testament scriptures were exegeted within the biblical 
foundations chapter that provided a foundation to the current project to accomplish the 
vision to fulfill the Great Commission. 

The vision to fulfill the Great Commission includes disciple making, relationship 
building, unity, ministry that meets people where they are, evangelism, leadership 
development, teamwork and innovation. Since athletics are a prominent and positive part 
of American society, pastors, teachers, and Christian leaders in the twenty-first century 
have an opportunity to use athletic imagery, metaphors, analogies, and the language of 
sports, as reflected in the biblical foundations chapter, to communicate the gospel and 
teaching of Christ more clearly. The biblical foundations chapter provided support for 
the current project that was designed to develop God’s coaches and players and to 
achieve God’s objectives including reaching the people of sports who have traditionally 
been overlooked. 

The theological foundations chapter also provided support for the doctor of 
ministry project. The goal of the theological chapter was to construct a theological view 
for the ministry context and project. Through various sports and athletics, Christian 
leadership in the twenty-first century has an opportunity to engage in critical and 
constructive reflection on the Christian beliefs and practices of the church and to 
understand and teach what scripture teaches as it relates to play, sport and a theology of 


sport. 
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The exploration of a theology of sport found that sport is a gift from God and is a 
part of God’s ereation. Additionally, sport is an opportunity to worship and to love one’s 
neighbor. Although it ean be ehallenging, athletes are eneouraged to express their love of 
God through their athletie performanees and to express their love for their opponent in 
the heat of a eompetition. Moreover, sport is a testing ground as well as an opportunity 
for the Christian to forgive an opponent and to mature their faith in the midst of an 
intense eompetition. Finally, the theologieal foundations ehapter undergirds the eurrent 
projeet by providing evidenee that sport is an opportunity to witness, to grow in, and 
serve Christ, and eonfirms that a person’s signifieanee and identity is not based on 
sporting aehievement whieh will be eommunieated eonsistently throughout the sports 
ministry revival and leadership eonferenee. Based on the themes identified in the 
theologieal foundations ehapter, sport ean serve as a powerful means to aehieve God’s 
purposes. If used properly, play and sport ean be seen as effeetive tools in God’s 
toolbox. It will be important to eommunieate to Christian leaders that an understanding 
of sport must be faithful to the gospel of Jesus Christ, whieh is an integral eomponent of 
the eurrent projeet. Christian leaders must also understand that play and sport ean help 
fulfill humans intended ereated purpose in a fallen world. As part of the sports ministry 
leadership training, leaders inereased their knowledge of play, speeifioally sport in the 
light of God’s purpose in ereation, humanity and salvation. 

The final foundations ehapter impaeted the eurrent projeet by providing a 
theoretieal framework for the doetor of ministry projeet that ineluded leadership training 
and development, evangelism and diseiple making for a group of diverse sports people. 

In addition, the theoretieal foundations ehapter provided support for the role of the ehureh 
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and their responsibility for developing multicultural competent religious leaders. 
Moreover, the investigation of various theories in ministry practice birthed a clear 
understanding of sport ministry and sport in ministry that is integral to the sports ministry 
leadership training. 

Sport ministry refers to traditional ministries that use sport as a “hook” for 
evangelism, an “outside-in” approach to ministering to the world of sports for Jesus 
Christ. This approach sends believers from “outside” the world of sport, as missionaries 
“in-side” the world of sport to evangelize. This approach has historically been an 
effective approach to sports evangelism resulting in many people of sport changing 
allegiance and making a commitment to Christ. This approach was included as part of 
the current project and ministry model. Sport in ministry refers to a sport-valued 
approach to ministry that is integrated in the activity of sport itself. The purpose of sport 
in ministry is to ultimately glorify God by helping people of sport to grow toward and in 
Christlikeness. The McCown Sport in Ministry Map, discussed in the theoretical 
foundations chapter, provides a systematic diagram of sports people to whom one wants 
to minister to and where they are in relationship to Christ. This model assists with 
developing an effective sports ministry program that takes in account the cultural, 
environmental, or population differences. Knowing where sports people are in their sport 
experience and where they are spiritually will help to develop the most effective 
approach to sport in ministry. It is important to take into account that what worked in 
another context may not work equally as well in the current context of MABC. The 
theoretical foundations chapter provided a framework that can assist churches to tailor 
their ministry to best meet the needs of the people of sport within their own context. 
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The aim of this introduction was to discuss how each of the foundations chapters 
impacted the current doctor of ministry project that was designed. Specifically, the 
historical, biblical, theological and theoretical foundations chapters were synthesized into 
a single statement about the ways in which these four areas undergird the current project, 
a sports ministry leadership training. In addition, this introduction provides a brief 
summary of how the investigation within each topic area has pointed to something 
integral to the current project. The remainder of this chapter will provide a project 
analysis that includes the methodological approach utilized to gather the data, a 
discussion of the implementation of the project, and a discussion of what the participants 
as well as what was learned from this project. The chapter will conclude with a 
discussion of the strengths and limitations of the current project, the value and 
implications for culturally relevant ministry, and suggestions for future sports ministry 
leadership training. 


Methodology 

This mixed method study utilized methodological triangulation involving both 
quantitative and qualitative methods designed to increase participants Multicultural 
Sports Counseling Competencies (i.e., self-awareness, knowledge of worldview cultures, 
and the ability to utilize culturally relevant skills, techniques, interventions, and outreach 
as well as develop cross-cultural relationships with the people of sports). The hypothesis 
for the doctor of ministry project is that by providing God’s Coaching Staff with 
formalized training and the appropriate Multicultural Sports Counseling Competencies 
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will enhance culturally relevant ministry to God’s team (i.e., the church and players), 
specifically to the people of sport. 

Both quantitative and qualitative methods were utilized to test the hypothesis. 

The quantitative method of data collection was in the form of a pre- and post-test survey 
that was administered to participants who attended The Church as a Multicultural Sports 
Team Sports Ministry Leadership Training that included a prayer breakfast, a leadership 
training seminar, and sermonic presentations leadership training. The qualitative method 
of data collection was in the form of a focus group with church leaders who attended only 
the sermonic presentations (some of these participants also attended the prayer breakfast 
and or the leadership training seminar). 

The desired outcomes for the project were as follows:' 

1. God’s Coaching Staff who participate in a formalized ministry leadership 
development-training seminar will increase their multicultural awareness 
that is defined as proactive multicultural sensitivity and responsiveness 
toward athletes, extensive interactions and life experiences with sports and 
athletes, broad-based cultural understanding, advocacy within institutions, 
enjoyment of the athlete population, and an increase in athlete’s caseload. 

2. God’s Coaching Staff who participate in a formalized ministry leadership 
development-training seminar will increase their multicultural counseling 
knowledge that is being defined as the ability to conduct culturally 
relevant case conceptualization and treatment strategies, assess cultural 

* Taunya Marie Tinsley, “The Self-Reported Multicultural Sports Counseling Competencies 
Among Professional School Counselors and Play It Smart Academic Coaches” (PhD diss., Duquesne 
University, 2005), 14-15, accessed September 16, 2015, http://digital.library.duq.edu/cdm- 
etd/document.php?CISOROOT=/etd&CISOPTR=82731 &REC= 1. 
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information, conduct multicultural counseling research in areas ineluding, 
but not limited, to biblieal, historieal, theologieal and theoretieal 
foundations. 

3. God’s Coaehing Staff who partieipate in a formalized ministry leadership 
development-training seminar will inerease their multicultural counseling 
skills that is being defined as the sueeess with the retention of athlete 
cases, reeognition of and reeovery from cultural mistakes, use of 
nontraditional methods of assessment, eounselor [ehureh leader or other 
helping professional] self-monitoring, and tailoring structured versus 
unstruetured eounseling sessions [and other eulturally relevant ministry 
approaehes] to the needs of athletes. 

4. God’s Coaehing Staff who partieipate in a formalized ministry leadership 
development-training seminar will inerease their multieultural eounseling 
relationship that is defined as the eounselor’s [ehureh leader’s] interaetion 
proeess with athletes and the people of sport, sueh as the counselor’s 
[ehureh leader’s] trustworthiness, eomfort level, stereotypes of athletes, 
and worldview. 

For the purpose of this projeet, the following terms were defined: 

God’s Coaehing Staff (participants) - is being defined for the purpose of this 
projeet as pastors, pastoral eounselors, spiritual leaders, lay leaders, ministers, Christian 
eounselors, and clinical mental health professionals who integrate spiritual and Christian 
perspeetives within their eounseling proeess (e.g., eounselors, soeial workers, 
psychologists, etc.). 
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Culturally Relevant Ministry (i.e., eross-cultural ministry) - “seeks to 
impaet the eultures of the world ... with the message of Jesus Christ.”^ This 
statement refleets the view that Jesus’ message of love and reeoneiliation is 
offered to all mankind equally, relevant for all cultures and good for all mankind 
within all cultures. Culturally relevant ministries are trying to make a positive 
impact - a process by which one must break through their own cultural barriers, 
enter into another’s culture and then share God’s love and minister in a way that 
is culturally relevant to them.^ 

Multicultural Sports Counseling Competencies is defined as the extent to which 
the counselor [or religious leader] has developed and integrated the awareness, 
knowledge, and skills while maintaining a positive counseling [ministerial] relationship 
necessary to work with the athlete population based on the scores from the Multicultural 
Sports Counseling Inventory (MCSCI) that has been revised for the purpose of this 
project."' 

Multicultural Awareness was measured using scores on the Multicultural 
Awareness of Student Athletes subscale of the MCSCI. Multicultural Counseling 
Knowledge was measured using scores on the Multicultural Counseling Knowledge of 
Student Athletes subscale of the MCSCI. Multicultural Counseling Skills was measured 
using scores on the Multicultural Counseling Skills for Student Athletes subscale of the 

^ McLean Bible Church, “Defining Cross Cultural Ministry,” accessed April 16, 2014, 
http://www.mcleanbible.org/pages/page.asp ?page_id=84503. 

^ Sherwood G. Lingenfelter and Marvin K. Mayers, Ministering Cross-Culturally: An 
Incarnational Model for Personal Relationships, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2003), 24. 

Tinsley, “The Self-Reported Multicultural,” 18, accessed September 16, 2015, 
http://digital. library.duq.edu/cdm-etd/document.php?CISOROOT=/etd&CISOPTR=82731&REC=l.. 
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MCSCI. Multicultural Counseling Relationship was measured using seores on the 
Multieultural Counseling Relationship of Student Athletes subseale of the MCSCI.^ 

Prior to the prayer breakfast or leadership training seminar attendees eompleted a 
pre-test that ineluded a demographie questionnaire and the MCSCI that had been revised 
and adapted for the purpose of this projeet. The MCSCI is based on the original 
Multieultural Counseling Inventory (MCI).^ The MCI eonsists of forty questions seored 
on a Likert seale of one (very inaeeurate) to four (very aeeurate) where four indieates 
high multieultural eompetenee and one indieates poor multieultural eompetenee. 
Caleulation of overall seores is divided into three eompeteney ranges: (a) low, (b) 
moderate, and (e) high. The MCI is designed to assess individuals’ behavior and 
attitudes regarding four factors: (a) multicultural counseling skills (eleven items), (b) 
multicultural awareness (ten items), (e) multieultural eounseling knowledge (eleven 
items), and (d) multieultural eounseling relationship (eight items). 

The questions were modified by ehanging the term minority elients to athletes to 
better fit the population of interest in this study. The objective of the modifieations was to 
have the instrument be more inelusive of the athlete population. The MCSCI utilizes 
language and eompeteney statements that have been adapted as a measure of 
multieultural sports eounseling or sports ministry eompetenee. The MCI and the MCSCI 
are eopyrighted and do not appear as an appendix in this manuseript. 

Some examples of questions that were asked are as follows: 

^ Tinsley, “The Self-Reported Multicultural,” 18, accessed September 16, 2015, 
http://digital. library.duq.edu/cdm-etd/document.php?CISOROOT=/etd&CISOPTR=82731&REC=l. 

^ Gargi Roysircar Sodowsky et al., “Development of the Multicultural Counseling Inventory: A 
Self-Report Measure of Multicultural Competencies,” Journal of Counseling Psychology 41, no. 2 (1994): 
137-148. 
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I am confident that my conceptualization of athletes’ problems does not consist of 
stereotypes and value-oriented biases. 

I learn about athletes’ different ways of acculturation to the dominant society to 
understand the student athlete better. 

I am involved in advocacy efforts against institutional barriers in ministry services 
for the athlete population (e.g., lack of special services and procedures granted to 
the athlete population, lack bilingual staff, multicultural skilled Christian leaders, 
racial and ethnic minority Christian leaders, minority professional leadership). 

When working with the athlete population, I am effective at crisis interventions 
(e.g. suicide attempt, tragedy/trauma, broken relationships). 

When working with the athlete population, I use varied counseling techniques and 
skills.^ 

The demographic questionnaire asked the participants for the following demographic 
information: (a) gender, (b) age, (c) race, (d) whether the respondent actively participated 
on a high school, college, or university sports or athletic team, (e) academic background, 
(f) years of experience, (g) whether or not the respondent has attended any multicultural 
counseling training or education, (h) whether or not the respondent has received any 
formal training or education on counseling athletes or ministering to athletes, and (i) 
percentage of time doing clinical, counseling or ministry work with athletes over the past 
year. The same questions were asked again following the conclusion of the sermonic 
presentations leadership training. Attendees received a link via SurveyMonkey for the 
post-test survey. 

Following the sermonic presentations leadership training, attendees participated in 
a focus group to answer some questions designed to understand their lived experiences. 
The questions that were asked include the following: 


’ Tinsley, “The Self-Reported Multicultural,” 55-56, accessed September 16, 2015, 
http://digital. library.duq.edu/cdm-etd/document.php?CISOROOT=/etd&CISOPTR=82731&REC=l. 
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• What was it like for you to hear the gospel communieated using sports 
metaphors? 

• What was it like for Dr. Rev. Lori Spears and Rev. Charles Howell to 
prepare for their sermonie presentations? 

• Do you think that the Bible’s relative silenee about sport indieates that 
God does not eonsider sport to be important? Why or Why not? ^ 

This doetor of ministry projeet was designed to develop multieultural eompetent 

Christian leaders. More speeifieally, this mixed method study was designed to develop 

God’s players, to aehieve God’s objeetives that ineluded addressing the needs and 

reaching people of sport who have been traditionally underserved and that no one else is 

reaching. Training God’s Coaching Staff who are able to address the unique needs of 

God’s team and players, specifically the athlete population, a group not always thought of 

as a specific and diverse culture, presents major challenges. By extending the principles 

of multicultural counseling to include the athlete population, Christian leaders may be in 

a better position to receive formalized training, respond to the developmental needs of 

athletes, and enhance the quality of culturally relevant ministry they provide to a specific 

and diverse culture, the athlete population. The next section will address how the current 

project was implemented. 


Implementation 

The Sports Ministry Revival and Leadership Conference was scheduled at Mount 
Ararat Baptist Church on April 13-16, 2016 as part of the doctor of ministry project. This 
four-day event included three nights of a revival, two days of conference workshops for 

* Lowrie McCown and Valerie J. Gin, Focus on Sport in Ministry (Marietta, GA: 360° Sports, 
2003), 32, 50, 144. 
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adults as well as youth, adolescents and young adults, and was to conclude with a prayer 
breakfast featuring a keynote from a high profile athlete from the National Football 
League (NFL). The conference workshops were designed to focus on ministerial training 
areas such as biblical, historical and theological development of sports, leadership 
development and multicultural organizational team development, total health and 
wellness development, and counseling and psychological services and ministry 
development. The guest speakers included myself, individuals from the National 
Basketball Association (NBA) and NFL, sports chaplains from various sports teams, and 
church leaders who focused on church and leadership development. The revivalists, who 
were charged to preach from biblical scriptures that utilized sports metaphors and 
analogies, included national sought-out speakers from churches with culturally diverse 
congregants. The targeted population for the revival included individuals, families, 
groups, and sports teams from the greater Pittsburgh area, both believers and non¬ 
believers. The targeted population for the conference included pastors, ministers, 
spiritual leaders, chaplains, pastoral counselors, counselors and psychologists, and other 
ministerial and helping professionals. 

In preparation for the Sports Ministry Revival and Leadership Conference, 
presenters, speakers and preachers were confirmed, biographies and pictures of the 
confirmed presenters, speakers and preachers were secured, marketing brochures (i.e., 
print and electronic) were developed, and sponsorships and funding was secured. 
Additionally, sports ministry revival and leadership conference marketing brochures were 
mailed to local churches, high schools and colleges and universities within a ninety-mile 
radius of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and marketing advertisements were placed on social 
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media (i.e., Twitter, Faeebook, Instagram), television and the internet via MABC’s 
website, the Assoeiation of Chureh Sports and Reereation Ministries (CSRM) website, 
and a website speeifieally developed for the event. Finally, individual and group 
meetings with peer, eontext, and professional assoeiates were held via Skype, telephone 
and or faee-to-faee. The goal was to seeure a minimum of 100 registrants for the 
eonferenee portion of the leadership training, a minimum of 200 registrants for the prayer 
breakfast and a minimum of 800 revival attendees. 

Two weeks prior to The Chureh as a Multieultural Sports Ministry Revival and 
Leadership Conferenee, a deeision was made to eaneel the revival as it was suggested 
that the foeus on the revival was taking away from the eonferenee itself, speeifieally the 
registration numbers. Additionally, it was determined that finaneial stewardship was 
more valuable than implementing programmatie efforts that may strain more of the 
available resourees than neeessary. However, onee the revival was caneelled, this 
eaneelled out additional revenue (i.e., offerings) that were budgeted and neeessary for the 
prayer breakfast and eonferenee. Thus, the eonferenee was then also eaneelled one week 
prior to its start date, leaving only the prayer breakfast as part of the original proposed 
doetor of ministry project. 

During the week of the original proposed Sports Ministry Revival and Leadership 
Conference in consultation with Dr. William H. Curtis, senior pastor of MABC, the 
doctor of ministry project was redesigned and restructured into The Church as a 
Multicultural Sports Team Sports Ministry Leadership Training. The trainings were 
implemented across three days that included the prayer breakfast on April 16, 2016 and 
two leadership training workshops on April 20, 2016 and May 2, 2016. Eighty-one 
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people attended the prayer breakfast, forty-one ehureh leaders attended the first 
leadership training, and sixteen assoeiate ministers and deaeons attended the sermonie 
presentations, the seeond leadership training. 

For the prayer breakfast, instead of a high profile athlete from the NFL as the 
keynote speaker, there were a panelist of eurrent and former high school, college and 
professional athletes from a diversity of sports (e.g., football, men’s and women’s 
basketball, boxing) that was moderated by Dr. William H. Curtis. The first leadership 
training workshop focused on the biblical, theological, historical and theoretical 
foundations of sports, ministry and multiculturalism that 1 facilitated. The final day of 
the leadership training workshop focused on the biblical foundations of sports and 
included sermonie presentations from two of MABC’s associate ministers. Rev. Dr. Lori 
Spears and Rev. Charles Howell. The next section will provide a summary of the data 
gathered from sports ministry leadership training. 

Summary of Learning 

This portion of the chapter provides a summary of learning and addresses what 1 
learned and what the participants learned from the current project. A discussion of the 
ways in which the hypothesis was supported or negated is also provided. Once again, 
this mixed method study utilized methodological triangulation involving both 
quantitative and qualitative methods designed to increase participants Multicultural 
Sports Counseling Competencies (i.e., self-awareness, knowledge of worldview cultures, 
and the ability to utilize culturally relevant skills, techniques, interventions, and outreach 
as well as develop cross-cultural relationships with the people of sports). The hypothesis 
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for the doctor of ministry project is that by providing God’s Coaching Staff with 
formalized training and the appropriate Multicultural Sports Counseling Competencies 
will enhance culturally relevant ministry to God’s team (i.e., the church and players), 
specifically to the people of sport. 

Summary of the Quantitative Data Collected 

The quantitative method of data collection was in the form of a pre- and post-test 
survey that was administered to participants who attended the The Church as a 
Multicultural Sports Team Sports Ministry Leadership Training that included a prayer 
breakfast, a leadership training seminar, and a sermonic presentations leadership training. 
Forty-nine participants completed the pre-test, the demographic questionnaire and the 
MCSCl. However, thirteen of the pre-tests were incomplete and not included in the data 
summary. 

Twenty-seven or 75% of the participants were church leaders (i.e., pastor, pastoral 
counselor, minister, spiritual leader or lay leader), four participants or 11% were 
Christian or clinical mental health counselors (i.e., counselor, social worker, 
psychologist, etc.), and five participants, or 14% identified as both a church leader and a 
Christian or clinical mental health counselor. Seventy-eight percent of the participants 
were female, the average age of the participants was 53.5, and 92% percent identified as 
African American. Twenty-three percent of the participants’ highest degree earned was a 
bachelor, 17% earned a masters of arts degree, 20% earned a master’s of science degree, 
and 12% earned a doctorate degree. Nineteen percent of the participants were currently 
in school pursuing a bachelor, masters or doctorate degree. The participants averaged 
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fifteen years doing clinical, counseling, or ministry work with only five participants 
having experience doing clinical, counseling, or ministry work with athletes over the past 
year. Ninety-seven percent of the participants had not received any formal training or 
education on counseling athletes or ministering to athletes. Only half of the participants 
(51%) had received any multicultural counseling training or education. Twenty-six 
percent of the participants actively participated on a high school, college, or university 
sports or athletic team. 

As a group, the participants Multicultural Sports Counseling Competencies scores 
were assessed and calculated on a group basis utilizing the MCSCl. The MCSCl consists 
of forty questions scored on a Likert scale of one (very inaccurate) to four (very 
accurate). Calculation of overall scores is divided into three competency ranges: (a) 
low), (b) moderate, and (c) high. The MCSCl is designed to assess individuals’ behavior 
and attitudes regarding four factors: (a) multicultural counseling skills for the athlete 
population (eleven items), (b) multicultural awareness of the athlete population (ten 
items), (c) multicultural counseling knowledge of the athlete population (eleven items), 
and (d) multicultural counseling relationship of the athlete population (eight items). 
Higher scores indicate greater self-assessed competence in the respective areas. 

As a group, the participants’ multicultural awareness of the athlete population scores 
were in the low range. The participants’ multicultural counseling knowledge of the 
athlete population scores in the moderate range. The participants’ multicultural 
counseling skills for the athlete population scores were in the low range. The 
participants’ multicultural counseling relationship of the athlete population were in the 
moderate range. Thus, there was an opportunity to increase participants’ Multicultural 
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Sports Counseling Competencies by providing training for developing multicultural 
competent religious leaders for traditional and untraditional ministry for the holistic 
development of the athlete population. 

With regards to the thirteen participants who did not complete the pre-test, it can 
be hypothesized that they had no experience with the athlete population, with culturally 
relevant or cross-cultural relevant training and or ministry. A second hypothesis is that 
they could have had experience in either area and was not familiar with the language 
utilized in sports ministry and or multicultural, cross-cultural relevant ministry. The mere 
fact that these participants attempted to complete the pre-test may have increased their 
awareness to culturally diverse groups, including the athlete population and the people of 
sports, as well as may have increased their awareness to ministry in and through sports. 

Twenty-four participants completed the quantitative post-test that included three 
open-ended questions. Eighty-three percent of the participants were church leaders (i.e., 
pastor, pastoral counselor, minister, spiritual leader or lay leader), 4% of the participants 
were Christian or clinical mental health counselor (i.e., counselor, social worker, 
psychologist, etc.), and 13% identified as both church leader and Christian or clinical 
mental health counselor. Ninety-two percent of the participants rated the quality of the 
prayer breakfast as above average or excellent. Eighty-three percent of the participants 
rated the quality of first leadership training as above average or excellent. Ninety-three 
percent of the participants rated the quality of the two sermonic presentations as above 
average or excellent. 

All the participants (100%) rated the prayer breakfast panelists as above average 
or excellent. Eighty-nine percent of the participants rated the presenter of the first 
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leadership training, the author of this manuseript, as above average or exeellent. All of 
the partieipants (100%) rated Rev. Dr. Lori Spears and Rev. Charles Howell, sermonie 
presenters, as above average or exeellent. Finally, 93% of the partieipants stated that the 
prayer breakfast, the leadership training, and or the sermonie presentations met their 
professional or ministerial needs, 84% will change their practices or ministry approaches 
as a result of what they learned and 85% rated the quality of The Church as a 
Multicultural Sports Team Leadership Training as above average or excellent. 

The participants responded to the open-ended question, what did you like best 
about the prayer breakfast, the leadership training, and or sermonie presentations as 
follows: 


• “In the leadership training, I liked the way Dr. Tinsley engaged the participants 
and motivated the participants to be interactive within the group while providing 
valuable information.” 

• “The panelist at the prayer breakfast.” 

• “Tactful use of sports revelation in the sermons. The viewpoints of the athletes 
and their personal perspectives. Sensitivity to an athlete needs to spirituality 
while respecting privacy.” 

• “I was very impressed with the experience of the athletes’ relationship with God 
and how the relationships have affected them in their roles as athletes. The 
ministers’ sermonie presentations were thought provoking as a leader serving the 
multicultural congregation in realizing we are a part of team; remembering we 
have to play by the rules.” 

• “I enjoyed the video [i.e., the Case of Larry Jones] because it opened my eyes to 
hearing the struggles from a black man’s perspective in need of counseling on all 
the problems he faced.” 


“The approach to ministry, with a diverse population must be better understood to 
reach the athlete ...” 
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• “The presenters of the panel and the sermonie presenters were very effective in 
meeting the goals of communicating well the need and importance of making 
ministry cultural specific to meet the needs of diverse demographics.” 

• “Loved the sermonie presentations. The programs I attended were presented in a 
very thorough and well research manner. They were fun and participatory. 1 felt 
like we were more prepared to help athletes after being made aware of how the 
church has misrepresented itself to them in the past. 1 found Dr. Tinsley 
passionate about the subject and inspired, therefore inspiring. 1 appreciated the 
numerous uses of instruction, through video, group sessions, lecture and 
sermons.” 

• “1 only attended the sermonie presentations. 1 love how God works. The evening 
just flowed very well. Rev. Charles Howell preached reminding us that we are a 
part of Team Nothing and we should take our calling to ministry serious and stand 
apart from the fans and spectators to represent the Kingdom of God as a whole 
with one common goal. Rev. Dr. Lori Spears preached second in reference to the 
Rules of the Game. Now that we are reminded that we are a part of the team, we 
must follow the rules on how the game is played by having self-discipline, 
suffering, and sacrificing. Both messages called us to action in reference to the 
common goals which is the Great Commission.” 

• “The sermonie presentations were the best and made it clear to me what the 
Sports Zone Ministry and the role that is expected of me in ministry. Having 
attending all three events, it makes sense to me how important it is to be tuned in 
to another person’s needs.” 

• “Presentation learning new ways to look at things. The icebreaker exercise was 
fun.” 

• “The group activities were enlightening and engaging.” 

• “1 like the excellent presentations of the presenters. 1 also liked the lion, fox, and 
St. Bernard group exercise [i.e., experiential multicultural activity].” 

• “Manner which information was presented. Scripture use to support theme and 
interactive components allowed participants to engage with presenter and other 
participants.” 

• “Each were unique and provided valuable information as it relates to the 
relevance of incorporating sports with religion.” 

The following is a list of the participant’s responses to two specific things that they 

learned as a result of attending the prayer breakfast, the leadership training, and or the 
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sermonic presentations that they will take baek to their work and or ministry setting and 
use: 

• “I learned the neeessity of engaging with the group to foster eomfort enabling 
them to be willing to partieipate within the group aetivities.” 

• “Athletes are out of their preferred eomfort zone and sueeess zone, and they need 
to feel that the ehureh is a team. We are diseiples as the bride of Christ. Team 
Nothing [Rev. Dr. Charles Howell’s sermonie presentation]. I enjoyed seeing the 
progressive proeess of handling someone who is in need (through the video). I 
appreeiated seeing the athlete or person needing ministry to be physieally moved 
and taken door to door, with full introduetions while they were where they were 
before they were moved to the next level of ministry [i.e.. The Case of Larry of 
Jones]. He was never left alone. It was a seamless progression. That makes all 
the differenee!” 

• “In praetieality, you ean look for God in any topie, subjeet matter or area of 
eontent. To pay attention to everything happening in your life beeause it is an 
opportunity to see God’s hand at work. Through sports, you learn the diseipline 
of praetiee, diseipline and healthy eating habits, all whieh are neeessary when 
living a Christ-eentered life.” 

• “Training diseipleship ... How to better approaeh people aside from their 
oeeupation but as individual people.” 

• “Being aware of multieultural matters within the ehureh perspeetives presented by 
the partieipants.” 

• “I learned the importanee of Mt. Ararat Baptist Chureh having a sports ministry.” 

• “Beeause of the ehallenges one may have as an athlete, I will be mindful of these 
ehallenges and direet my attention to what they may be eoping with and lead them 
to professional counseling as needed. Encourage congregants to work with youth 
in the Sports Zone Ministry, to be committed to serve to unite [to strengthen 
usually by fortifying] to our youth.” 

• “Preaching on sports ministry. Learning the impact that sports have on athletes 
and they’re just humans with needs as well.” 

• “First thing I learned is that sports and theology goes hand in hand. As a previous 
athlete and now minister, I never looked at it deeply in how it relates to one 
another. Second thing I learned is that as a minister and teacher, I must continue 
to relate to this current generation in how I approach and reach them. It is 
important when I prepare my sermons or lessons, that I am aware of my audience 
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and I can use such topics as sports or etc. to reach them in reference to the 
common goal of the Great Commission.” 

• “Sports is a culture unto itself If I am to be multicultural competent, then I must 
be aware of how athletics create culture. I must also understand how that culture 
is viewed by those outside of it.” 

• “Being more disciplined in my approach to others and not being judgmental. 

Being more consistent in trying to live my life as an example of the Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ so that others see Him and not me.” 

• “I have a broader concept of who may be an athlete within the congregation and 
community and an increased awareness of the probable numbers or percentages of 
athletes that we may interact with in these settings. The takeaway from both of 
these points is being able to share this ministry as a support and resource for them 
if conversations arise and for myself, if I need to gain information in order to be a 
support.” 

• “How to reach a diverse population for the kingdom. Times have changed but the 
opportunities to better understand who we are in Christ.” 

• “Awareness of recognizing that ministry or counsel cannot be offered as a ‘one 
size fits all’ mentality. There is a need to be aware of specific details that are 
significant to each demographic culture and healing process. Not only should 
ministers and counselors be aware of issues involving specific details to each 
culture of ways to effectively serve diverse demographics, but this awareness and 
competence should be available to all who are a part of the body whether it be the 
church or the workplace.” 

• “How to be more culturally aware of my own perceptions. Treat people as 
individuals and respect their differences. We are still one body in God.” 

• “Paul used sports metaphor in scripture and church must become truly 
multicultural in practice not just theory.” 

As a result of attending the prayer breakfast, the leadership training and or the sermonic 
presentations, 75% of the participants agreed or strongly agreed that they increased their 
multicultural awareness that is defined as proactive multicultural sensitivity and 
responsiveness toward athletes and the people of sport; 80% of the participants agreed or 
strongly agreed that they increased their multicultural knowledge in the areas including. 
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but not limited, to biblical, historical, theological, and theoretical foundations of sports; 
75% percent of the participants agreed or strongly agreed that they increased their 
multicultural counseling skills or approaches to culturally relevant ministry to the needs 
of athletes; and 70% increased their multicultural relationships or interaction process with 
athletes and the people of sport. 

When asked if there are any other comments or feedback, twelve participants 
responded as follows: 

• . 1 look forward to all that you are doing with this program!! 1 think you 
have something that can change, heal and relaunch! God’s hand is all over it. 
Therapy is therapy, we are body, mind and spirit. Change and heal the heart, 
change and heal the mind, change and heal the body and spirit will lead. God 
bless you all. You are gonna change the world!” 

• “Thank you Dr. Tinsley for bringing our attention to this issue.” 

• “Very beneficial and informative.” 

• “The various events were well received and needed. Prayerfully more 
information and follow-up will take place.” 

• “Great training!” 

• “1 really enjoyed the sermonic presentations. 1 wish that 1 could have attended 
the prayer breakfast and the leadership training. 1 am looking forward to more 
workshops and training in reference to this subject. 1 was truly blessed.” 

• “Please attempt to execute the full conference again. It is needed.” 

• “Make sure that it doesn’t appear that the focus is just on sports athletes but 
that there is a focus on the family as a whole that includes not only the sports 
athlete but the parent, young child before sports in order to have participation 
from all leadership. 1 believe that there was not much response to the 
conference because too many people didn’t’ see how it would benefit them in 
service in the ministry.” 

• “The video [The Case of Larry Jones] was very good. 
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• “Missed the prayer breakfast, was it videoed? If yes, maybe it eould be made 
available? Very blessed by the leadership workshop and sermonic 
presentations.” 

• “I believe this kind of training and experience should be applied to even more 
areas of specific issues surrounding certain details relevant to a diversity of 
cultural norms in each demographics.” 

• “I feel that make-up sessions should have been available. I feel that I missed 
so much.” 

Summary of the Qualitative Data Collected 

Qualitative data was collected from a focus group with church leaders (i.e., 
associate ministers and deacons) who attended The Church as Multicultural Sports Team 
Sermonic Presentations Leadership Training (some of these participants also attended the 
prayer breakfast and or the leadership training seminar). Rev. Dr. Charles Howell’s 
presentation that was based on Hebrews 5:11-15, focused on what it takes to play for 
“Team Nothing.” To play for “Team Nothing” it is important to know what we are, what 
we ought to be, and what you are going to be. Rev. Dr. Lori Spears’ presented on “The 
Rules of the Game” that was based on 2 Timothy 2:1-5. In order for Christians to fulfill 
the Great Commission, it is important that they play by the rules that require self- 
discipline, embracing suffering, and making sacrifices. Both of these sermonic 
presentations are consistent with, and support a statement from chapter one, “Instead of 
merely feeding those who had been Christians for years but had never really grown up 
(i.e., matured spiritually), it is time to force those who stuck around to grow up and serve 
(i.e., train leaders to have a heart of a shepherd and train leaders who will pastor and 
disciple more leaders) (p. 38).” Thus, in order to play for “Team Nothing” it is important 
for Christians to “Play by the Rules” to achieve. 
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The goal of the game that was provided by Christ as reeorded in Matthew 28:19 
where he informs the diseiples that were deputized to go and make diseiples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaehing them to obey everything that Jesus eommanded. The objeetive 
was sealed with a promise that Jesus would be with any team member who agreed 
to play aeeording to the rules.^ 

Following the two sermonie presentations, the partieipants were asked three questions 
designed to understand their lived experienees. The first question, what was it like for 
you to hear the gospel eommunieated using sports metaphors, elieited the following 
responses and diseussion as outlined in the following transeript: 

Partieipant #1 (Female, Deaeon) 

“It’s eonfident and it allows us to foeus on the team that we are on. Team Jesus. 
And, He paid it all. And, we have to saerifiee, we have to have diseipline. And, 
the game is not for the faint, it is not for the undiseiplined, it’s not for those 
looking for fame and fortune. But, it is for those who eommitted to go out and 
save a dying world, the Great Commission that we all have been eharged with.” 

Partieipant #2 (Female, Assoeiate Minister) 

“It’s an exeellent beginning. I am taking a homileties elass that is on Hip Hop 
and preaehing. And talking about reaehing a generation that is interested in 
something else. So athletes as you said, that’s a different group of people that we 
need to be able to eommunieate with. So even as far as using a language that they 
are used to using. And not just the athletes, we also have to be aeelimated 
ourselves to using the language of the fans and the sportseasters so that its more 
inelusive, but this is eertainly a starting point.” 

Partieipant #3 (Male, Deaeon) 

“It aetually sparked several questions for me. Um ... beeause I like the eoneept of 
the person who played sports, and one of the things, the training, the self- 
diseipline. Um ... and, I asked myself the question, when you eneounter a person 
who is not readily aeeepting salvation, do we foeus more on them not aeeepting as 
opposed to have we trained well enough, have we done the praetiee you know put 
the time in to develop what we need. It also raised the question for me, am I 
playing single on a team game? And then I think those are things we have to 
eome to turns with. Beeause just as Partieipant #1 said, we are on a team, this is a 
team eoneept. So there are a lot of us, I shouldn’t say a lot of us, there are some 
who are playing single on a team.” 


^ Lori Spears, “Rules of the Game,” (sermon. Mount Ararat Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, PA, May 

2 , 2016 ). 
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Dr. Tinsley 

“And that is so key. Because, if people out there are used to being on a team, and 
they’re no longer on that team, right. They’re looking for a team to be a part of a 
team and we have to help them to see this team [the church, the body of Christ] 
and be a part of this team and you are not on a team by yourself and that you can 
still bring that and the concepts to this team.” 

Participant #3 (Male, Deacon) 

“... because that concept they will grasp very easily.” 

Participant #4 (Male, Associate Minister) 

“One of the things that continue to come up in both of the sermons is discipline. 
And it is so strong for me right now because I came to this church during the 
series of “Disciples on the Grow.” And it that was more than a sermonic series 
that was part of the chapter of my life. And, God spoke to me during that 
“Disciples on the Grow” and I was just looking at it as a position as a disciple. 

But you say it’s not just a position it is an act. It’s discipline on the grow. And so 
when I think about that instead of looking for a position. I’m looking for an act. 
When I think about football, I am not looking for you to grasp a position; I’m 
looking for you to grasp the act of defense, the act of offense, the act of 
quarterback, I need you to stay in that place. And the reason why discipline is so 
hard for me is I grew up in a space of oppression. And oppression does not teach 
you discipline. It teaches you to comply and not connect. So I only learned to 
comply with the word [discipline] but never connect to the word [discipline]. 

And I think even in sports, they lose the connection to it [discipline] when they 
have to comply through the contract. So now they are oppressed by a paycheck 
because I have to perform according to the paycheck. And so now I am oppressed 
by this. I am in this space, just this tearing down and this demolition of how to be 
disciplined in the space of a minister. Because I have only been taught to comply 
and not to connect with Jesus.” 

Dr. Tinsley 

“And say again what triggered you having to realize that? To realize moving from 
complying to discipline.” 

Participant #4 (Male, Associate Minister) 

“It’s really ... the thing is, the way that I was losing. The way I was losing. I was 
always losing. Why am I losing God because you are not discipline, you are not 
connected to me, you are complying but you are not connected. It was almost like 
what Jesus said to rich man when he said I do all things, and I have given money 
and I have obeyed. And he [Jesus] said then give everything away and follow me. 
And so, my losing caused me to realize that I was just complying and not 
connecting.” 
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Dr. Tinsley 

“And that is so key and that’s why I asked that question. Because often times 
there are even athletes or people of sports who think they’re winning but they’re 
just complying. And, we have to understand that it’s a process to help them to 
understand what true winning looks like with that discipline” 

Participant #4 (Male, Associate Minister) 

“And they get all these paychecks and that is why they have all the issues and 
need help. And that is where I am at and this is where we can get into as 
ministers. Why do we lose so many ministers in churches every month, monthly, 
daily? Because people are trying to comply with the word and never connect with 
Jesus.” 

Dr. Tinsley 

“And that is a good point that you make. We could talk about it right here from 
our own experiences. But I have also read that athletes have been compared to 
ministers and pastors and visa and versa. And so the same concepts even with 
church leaders, those same concepts from sports can be applied to church leaders 
and pastors.” 

Participant #5 (Male, Associate Minister) 

“For me it was encouraging and I will say validating. When I saw the email that 
this about sports metaphors, I was very excited because I tend to use a lot of 
sports metaphors in my teaching and preaching. I thought to myself, am I using 
too many? I was recently at church I talked about ‘What if we were put on the 
bench by God?’ There are many I use in couples’ sermons. Because I have such a 
sports visual myself, I thought well, people are not getting it. This whole 
presentation has been very encouraging.” 

Dr. Tinsley 

“What you just said, it reminded me what you said Charles, when you were 
saying that you only have twelve seconds to grab someone’s attention, Twitter, all 
of a sudden now I got your attention. We got to use those things that will get 
peoples’ attention to hear the gospel. So, if we are talking about technology, hip 
hop, sports, you know, and weaving in what’s going on in culture out there to 
communicate the gospel in here.” 

Participant #6 (Female, Associate Minister) 

“I wrote down the tension is when you are becoming something more. And, I 
think it hits on everything that was said. Now we are not in a practice mode, this 
is the game. My son used to play basketball. And I would wait every Friday to 
see, Isaiah is it a practice or is this a game. He would say no mom, this is 
practice, you don’t have to come. So when I was ready to go to the game, I know 
I had to be there supporting him and because the game was different than the 
practice. So the tension again hits me were we have to become something other 
than what we are, we have to become more in order to address that culture, we 
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have to be game ready to be able to address what eomes up. And the rules of the 
game are ehanging as the eulture is ehanging. So for me that’s the tension, where 
we ean’t do what we did when we were eoming up would fit that eulture what we 
were okay with saying. Beeause this eulture will go to Google and challenge you 
and your ministry. And so the tension is you have to not only be on your game 
for practice, but you have to be okay with changing positions. So if you are 
playing quarterback this season, well then you will have to do the offense now, so 
now you will have to be “multi” in order to do ... I don’t know sports enough 
[yeah but you did it] and the other thing that I know, instead of pinch hitting, now 
you have to be outfielder, so you have to be ever changing and evolving as the 
culture demands it. What worked for my mom is not working for me, it’s not 
working for my kids.” 

Dr. Tinsley 

“And it is so interesting you know, yes God has a plan, you know. And, I think 
she [Rev. Dr. Lori Spears] can attest this process for me in this DMin program, 
this has been the real game for me. And as much as I’ve been wanting to quit this 
game, it is because of my experience of playing sports that I am transitioning and 
generalizing the discipline, the sacrifice and suffering. Because I have really 
come to the place where I realize this process is not about me, it’s not the Team 
Taunya, it’s right. And so, I think everybody is going to be different. Because BJ 
[prayer breakfast panelist] gets it right now in college. And, there are some times 
when I reflect I wish that I could have been where he is when I was in college. 

But every person’s process is different. But how can we use this in whatever 
cultural groups that we are working with right now. The real game is not the 
actual game literally, basketball, football, hip hop, but it’s the game of life. Yea.” 

Participant #7 (Female, Associate Minister) 

“I liked it [sermonic presentations] because if I was a football player or whatever, 
it helps as a believer as well as a nonbeliever that connectedness with God as well 
as to the team. I lost my train of thought. I was thinking along the lines of... 
you’re walking with Christ. A person no matter if he’s a football player, no 
matter where he is in life, but mainly if it wasn’t for sports was to help draw them 
closer to God. I heard in both sermons those two pieces of connecting that you 
need to be connected to God. So, regardless of your title or you think people 
worship you because you are somebody great, ‘Team Nothing’ shows that you are 
nothing without God. It does not matter how much you make or how famous you 
become, not knowing Christ is meaningless. So when a person who doesn’t know 
Christ it just leaves them empty. That’s for people who don’t know them 
[athletes], when they retire from sports they feel that empty void in their life. 

That God piece is missing. People like structure and being focus, in definitely 
playing sports you need that anyway to keep your mind right and to keep playing 
by the rules.” 
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Dr. Tinsley 

“And if we can remember, it’s not just professional athletes when they end the 
sport, it can be high school athletes okay, it could be middle school athletes who 
don’t go on to play in high school. And, thinking about if that is their identity 
what are they filling that void with when that sport is over?” 

Participant #8 (Female, Associate Minister) 

“To me, I am not a sports person at all, but it’s really supposed to how the Word 
of God is fitting to every culture and how you need to know your audience and 
then you need to be all-inclusive when you do bring the word. 1 was truly 
blessed.” 

The second question, what was it like for you two. Dr. Rev. Lori Spears and Rev. 

Charles Howell to prepare for their sermonic presentations, elicited the following 
responses: 

Sermonic Presenter #2 (Rev. Dr. Lori Spears) 

“1 can’t say that it was anything revelatory. And, once 1 started to wrap my mind 
around the concept of formulating a sermon around sports, it became comparable 
to any other sermon that 1 write that’s topical or on a specific theme. And, 1 had 
to do more of the research; 1 like football but that’s about it, a little bit of 
basketball, so 1 don’t know a lot of the terms. So I had to do more research in that 
aspect. But it came together fairly easy once 1 started to conceptualize the concept 
of Paul depositing into Timothy from a sports perspective.” 

Sermonic Presenter #1 (Rev. Charles Howell) 

“1 just could cosign everything she just said. 1 think every text is different and 
every assignment is different. And, 1 live in a state of constant nervousness 
anyway about preaching. So, it was really more about not serving God but 
serving what he is doing to and through you right now and it’s about meeting that 
challenge. Look, half the time I am not preaching to nobody, it’s just me and God 
talking so you all just get to listen in sometimes. So that sports analogies, 1 
always wanted to be an athlete, 1 wanted to be Hakeem, 1 wanted to play for the 
Rockets and 1 wanted to be in the air. 1 literally stopped growing and 1 didn’t 
become coordinated until my 20’s and so 1 had to make a bunch of different life 
choices. 1 got the imagery because 1 was born and raised a Steelers fan, and 
sports, 1 get it in terms of connecting. That part is easy. The harder part 1 think is 
that piece of disciplining myself to the task and that’s always a struggle.” 

The third question, do you think that the Bible’s relative silence about sport indicates that 

God does not consider sport to be important, elicited the following responses and 

discussion as outlined in the following transcript: 
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Participant #2 (Female, Associate Minister) 

“Well it’s not relatively silent. There are a couple of verses that do speaks about 
sports, running the race and this one [2 Timothy 2:1-5]. But sometimes we just 
miss it.” 

Dr. Tinsley 

“So it may have to be doing a little bit more researeh and going back and being 
inclusive. Beeause there is something in that Bible that ean be applicable to every 
culture. Just like we got to go and make disciples of all nations, there some word 
in that book that will be applicable to all nations.” 

Participant #2 (Female, Assoeiate Minister) 

“I just want to ask to preaehers, beeause often times when I have to preach a 
sermon on something I may not be that familiar with, did you find yourself 
watehing more sporting events, paying more attention to the language, or you 
know really getting your head wrapped into the game? 

Sermonic Presenter #1 (Rev. Charles Howell) 

“I am a football fan before anything else now. So now it’s dry season, I wateh a 
little basketball, playoffs are on, hockey playoffs, but I can care less. This season 
lets me focus on writing sermons. I don’t have the distractions of sports except 
it’s draft weekend. But no, to your point no. 

Sermonic Presenter #2 (Rev. Dr. Lori Spears) 

“I ean’t say I did either. But generally when I have to preaeh or working on a 
sermon I attempt to have my spiritual mind open more. So if anything came on 
TV, if I was cleaning or doing something in the house, if it was relative to sports, 

I instantly tuned in. But I didn’t do anything extra, no.” 

Participant #9 (Female, Associate Minister) 

“You know how people say the word for this eonference, team, team team, right? 
Someone said you know there is an “I” in the middle of the team if it’s written in 
a certain way. Can I show you something on the board? No one wants to hear you 
say that when you are trying to say that you are promoting team in a positive way; 
you don’t want someone to eontradiet it when you are trying to teach a lesson on 
how inclusive it is. So they said that “I” is in the middle of team. So I said yes, 
what is really in the middle is not just “I” but it is T am,’ ‘the great I am.’ 

Finally, the participants were asked if they had any other comments, thoughts or concerns 

that elieited the following responses and diseussion as outlined in the following 

transeript: 

Partieipant #6 (Female, Associate Minister) 

Yes, when are we going to do this again? 
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Dr. Tinsley 

The goal is to build upon this, from our leadership training. For those that were 
here, was it helpful to talk about the multieultural pieee and then apply to athletes 
and other eultures? [head nods yes]. It is my hope that we keep building upon 
this. 

Partieipant #2 (Female, Assoeiate Minister) 

“Did you tape any of this? For the leadership training?” 

Dr. Tinsley 
No 

Partieipant #2 (Female, Assoeiate Minister) 

“I did want to say this, that something we have to think about. Because 
something that will make the greatest connection is as that we attempt to minister 
to people affdiated with sports is being authentic. Because people detect 
authenticity right away. So I mean if we are just using metaphors to just try fit a 
model, that’s not going to work, we have to be authentic in what we say and even 
now we minister and love people who come in this local model [context].” 

Dr. Tinsley 

“And one of the things that I said at the leadership training, 80% of our 
communication is nonverbal. And people can pick up our nonverbal and whether 
it is authentic or not. And so what are we communicating nonverbally to those 
that we are working with?” 

Participant #4 (Male, Associate Minister) 

“And I was just going to say just in the thought and conversation around, does the 
word apply to everything. Jesus himself showed us that because he did parables. 
That’s how he taught. And he taught everything based off of something just that 
was basic. He taught the birds, the ants. That’s when you know it’s really 
common and the spirit is really speaking to you. My mother always said to me 
you can use a plate of crayons to preach. But it is, the spirit will, the spirit leads 
you to something. But that’s how Jesus, the master teacher, taught.” 

Dr. Tinsley 

Jesus and Paul modeled for us being multicultural competent prophets and 
teachers. Being able to adapt and adjust. 

Participant #2 (Female, Associate Minister) 

“The relevancy. If you talk today to children about the vine, they will look at you 
like what? But if you make it relevant, yes.” 
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Participant #3 (Male, Deacon) 

“One thing, it made me think about the scripture 1 Cor. 12, where it talks about 
one body with many parts. I had never thought about it as a team concept and 
I’ve played sports. But sitting here today, I immediately went back to that 
scripture and actually thought about it relevant to sports and now it’s a team. 
Everybody doing their particular job, whatever it is, whether preaeher, deaeon, 
trustee, usher, whatever it is, it is a team getting that message about salvation 
going ye therefore. I never really thought about it like that until sitting here 
today.” 

Dr. Tinsley 

We are a multicultural sports team that has rules to play by and a playbook. And 
the question is, which coach are we following and which playbook are we using? 

M 

Amen 

Based on both the quantitative and qualitative results, my hypothesis was supported. 

This mixed method study that utilized methodological triangulation designed to increase 
partieipants Multieultural Sports Counseling Competeneies (i.e., self-awareness, 
knowledge of worldview cultures, and the ability to utilize culturally relevant skills, 
teehniques, interventions, and outreach as well as develop eross-cultural relationships 
with the people of sports). By providing God’s Coaehing Staff with formalized training 
and the appropriate Multieultural Sports Counseling Competeneies enhanced culturally 
relevant ministry to God’s team (i.e., the chureh and players), speeifieally to the people of 
sport. 


Conclusion 

To reaeh people that no one else is reaching, ministries both inside the four walls 
of the chureh and ministries outside the four walls of the church in the community must 
do things no one else is doing that ineludes relating to, and caring for, the sports 
community. In order to multiply the chureh numbers, Christian leaders will need to put 
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people’s needs first and do something different to get different results, whieh will address 
the dilemma and win. This doetor of ministry projeet provided training for developing 
multieultural eompetent ehureh leaders for traditional and untraditional ministry and the 
ereation of a speeifie model of ministry for the holistie development of the athlete 
population that ineludes spiritual and pastoral eare. Both the training, held at Mount 
Ararat Baptist Chureh, and the model of ministry eonneeted biblieal, historieal, and 
theoretieal interpretation and ineluded theoretieal foundations in ministry praetiee, 
eounseling and human development. 

Mount Ararat Baptist Chureh is a ehureh that identifies with the shifting patterns 
of eontemporary soeiety and is aware of how they share faith and meet soeial needs. The 
ehureh is deseribed as a ehureh where evangelism and soeial ministry are integrated 
whieh is refleetive of the role of the Afriean-Ameriean ehureh. Mount Ararat “also 
believes that God wants his people to create an environment of care and takes each 
individual member’s care and the care members’ provide to the city as its top priority.'*’ 
Strengths of the ministry of MABC is that they effectively take an emic and etic 
perspective within the community by participating in the life of the community and 
listening to the people of the community regarding the history, needs, gifts and 
opportunities. The ministry of MABC mobilizes individual and organizational volunteers 
from the neighborhood, which creates leadership, builds hope and dignity and strengthens 
relationships. 

“Mount Ararat has a large ministerial team with tremendous potential for 
affecting ministry within its context and an even greater opportunity to affect ministry in 

*** Mount Ararat Baptist Church, Welcome to The Mount (booklet for new members, Pittsburgh, 
PA, 2011). 
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the community at large with a congregation of mega-church status is huge.”" In order 
for MABC to continue to provide culturally relevant ministry, a ministry of justice and 
mercy, and to reflect and manifest the God who acts and is real and present in His church, 
the church will need to reconsider and rethink ministry and theological education. 
Ministry, and the education of pastors and spiritual leaders, may need to be restructured 
from within and build ministry in the community and city. As Maynard-Reid states, “in 
today’s diverse and multiplex world, one cannot and should not prescribe monolithic 
designs for evangelism ... the social concerns are interrelated to the religious needs ... 
the astute evangelist will tailor an evangelistic message to meet the needs of any 
particular community.”" 

One culturally relevant ministry that needs to be strengthened at MABC is “The 
Sports Zone.” This ministry is designed to offer, “youth a variety of sport, recreational 
and exercise opportunities. Each of these activities combines Christian conduct, team¬ 
building, relationship building, and witnessing to help young people grow holistically.”" 
There is also an adult “Sports Zone,” that is not formally recognized within the 
ministerial culture of MABC. However, the mission is comparable to that of the youth’s 
ministry vision. Ministries must be interconnected and interdependent with a common 
goal which these two ministries lack synchronicity." There have been a very small 

** Joan Prentice, “A Pedagogical Paradigm for Leadership Training in a Postmodern Mega-Church 
Contexf’ (DMin diss., Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 2011), 18-19. 

Pedrito U. Maynard-Reid, “Holistic Evangelism,” Ministry Magazine, May 2000, accessed 
September 16, 2015, https://www.ministrymagazine.org/archive/2000/05/holistic-evangelism. 

Mount Ararat Baptist Church, Welcome to The Mount (booklet for new members, Pittsburgh, 

PA, 2011. 

Jim Putman, Church is a Team Sport: A Championship Strategy for Doing Ministry Together 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2008). 
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number of adults who have volunteered and have been eommitted to serve the youth of 
‘The Sports Zone.”'^ 

It is my belief that strengthening the eulturally relevant ministry and 
strengthening leaders to be multieultural eompetent will assist with fulfilling the mission 
of God and the mission of Jesus Christ. It has been stated, “sport permeates all aspeets of 
soeiety; that is even a person with very little interest in sport will interaet with it in some 
way.”'^ Additionally, sports are so ingrained in the soeial and eultural life of soeiety that 
it has beeome a refleetion of Ameriean soeiety and an inherent eomponent of the national 
eultural identity. 

Both Jesus and Paul in their historieal eontexts were multieultural eompetent 
prophets, ministers, and teaehers. As members of the body of Christ, we too as Christian 
pastors and ministers, who engage in pastoral eounseling and pastoral eare, must also 
learn to exegete the surrounding eulture and eultural eontext to reaeh people aeross the 
lifespan with the gospel message. The ehureh is responsible for shaping eulture in the 
soeiety in whieh they serve. “If man is to be reaehed, he must be reaehed within his own 
eulture.”'^ God beeame a man in the form of Jesus to eome to earth and inearnate the 
gospel. Again, as members of the body of Christ, we must learn to exegete our 
surrounding eulture and eultural eontext to reaeh people with the gospel message. The 

Robert James, interview by author, Pittsburgh, PA, April 12, 2014. 

Adrienne Leslie-Toogood, “Introduction,” in Advising Student-Athletes: A Collaborative 
Approach to Success, ed. Adrienne Leslie-Toogood and Emmett Gill (Manhattan, KS: National Academic 
Advising Association, 2008), 9. 

Gary Sailes and Louis Harrison, “Social Issues of Sport,” in Advising Student-Athletes: A 
Collaborative Approach to Success, ed. Adrienne Leslie-Toogood and Emmett Gill, (Manhattan, KS: 
National Academic Advising Association, 2008), 13. 

** George W. Peters, A Biblical Theology of Missions (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1984), 163. 
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church must continue to engage in soeial justiee, soeial ehange, that reeoneiles 
brokenness with God, with self, with others, and with ereation baek towards peaee and 
harmonious relationships. 

Thus, the doetor of ministry projeet eompleted was based on the eoneepts and 
theories of spots and generalized to that of The Chureh as a Multicultural Sports Team 
Sports Ministry Leadership Training as well as to the enhaneement of MABC’s Sports 
Zone ministry. More specifieally, the doetor of ministry projeet was designed to address 
the needs of the athlete population within the current eontext. Finally, the doetor of 
ministry projeet was designed to reeruit eommitted adults, training the existing 
eommitted adults to be more involved by serving, mentoring and witnessing to eaeh other 
as well as serving, mentoring, and witnessing to the youth and adoleseent population. It 
is important that the leaders of MABC understand the eultural eontext of the people they 
minister to that ineludes athletes, their families, eoaches, administrators and other people 
of sport. 

Although it is not neeessary for every doetor of ministry projeet to be a eomplete 
sueeess. The Chureh as a Multieultural Sports Team Sports Ministry Leadership Training 
did support my hypothesis that providing God’s Coaehing Staff with formalized training 
and the appropriate Multicultural Sports Counseling Competeneies will enhanee 
eulturally relevant ministry to God’s team (i.e., the church and players), specifieally to 
the people of sport. Strengths of the projeet ineluded inereasing ehureh leaders’ 
multieultural awareness and multieultural eounseling knowledge that is neeessary to be 
effeetive with implementing eulturally appropriate skills and teehniques in eounseling 
and or ministry. Additionally, the chureh leaders multicultural counseling skills were 
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increased, whieh will enhanee eulturally relevant ministry (i.e., eross-eultural ministry), 
as a result of partieipating in the training. 

The value of this doetor of ministry project for future work is based on the 
qualitative and quantitative feedbaek from the partieipants, ehureh leaders within the four 
walls of the ehureh (i.e., MABC, other ehureh eontexts). The spiritual leaders are hungry 
for more training on eounseling and ministering to eulturally diverse populations, 
including the athlete population, and for more training on the biblieal, historieal, 
theologieal, and theoretieal foundations of sports and sports ministries. We eould also 
generalize this hunger that of ehureh leaders outside the four walls of the ehureh within 
the eommunity, ineluding training for sports ehaplains who work for speeifie athletie 
sports teams and elinieal mental health professionals who integrate spiritual and Christian 
perspeetives within their eounseling proeess (e.g., eounselors, soeial workers, 
psyehologists, ete.). In faet, this approaeh was aetually a NFL Mental Health White 
Paper reeommendation where they stated, “inelude ehaplain/elergy as integral resourees 
for emotional and mental health support.”'^ 

Another value of this doetor of ministry projeet is based on feedbaek reeeived 
from the executive direetor. Dr. Greg Linville, of the Assoeiation of Church Sports and 
Recreation Ministries (CSRM) and from Johnny Shelton, Baltimore Ravens team 
chaplain. Both individuals believe that a multicultural or cross-cultural perspective and 
training be integrated within the ehureh and reereation ministry, sports ministry and 
sports chaplainey movement. Dr. Linville suggested that my eurrent doetor of ministry 
projeet is of value to the field of sports and reereation ministry as multieultural approaeh 

Dwight Hollier and Trahem LaFavor, “Playbook on Mental Health Review,” 2016 NFL Player 
Engagement Clinician Summit, Chicago, IL, April 30-May 1, 2016. 
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had not been eonsidered with regards to effeetive urban ministry. Johnny Shelton, who 
was disappointed that the The Chureh as a Multieultural Sports Team Revival and 
Leadership Training had been cancelled, suggested that training on working with racial 
and ethnic minority athletes and the people of sports is overdue for chaplains and those 
other church leaders who minister to athletes. 

“Since athletics are a prominent and positive part of American society, religious 
leaders have an opportunity to use athletic imagery and the language of sports in order to 
communicate the gospel and teaching of Christ more clearly.”^*’ Ministers and religious 
leaders in the twenty-first century also have an opportunity to communicate the gospel to 
this generation through the use of analogies, metaphors, and stories from the world of 
sports. This was another value of the doctor of ministry project in that church leaders 
could be trained on how to use the language of sports to communicate the gospel and 
teach Christ more clearly. 

Although the doctor of ministry project was successful, the original proposed 
project was not without its challenges including low registration, scheduling, marketing 
and length of the training. It will be important to consider these factors and take a 
different approach when implementing “The Church as a Multicultural Sports Team: A 
Model for Ministry Leadership Development for God’s Coach Staff’ in the future. First, 
a conference and revival of this magnitude needs a planning committee where individuals 
are assigned specific roles and responsibilities related to the revival, the conference, the 
teen summit, and the prayer breakfast. Additionally, the marketing approach needs to be 
more effective with communicating the mission, purpose and objectives of the leadership 

Walter Henderson, “The Athletic Imagery of Paul,” The Theological Educator 56 (Fall 1997): 


30-37. 
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conference and revival as well as eommunicating the eonferenee workshop abstraets. By 


having a planning eommittee and a more targeted marketing plan, this may help with 
increasing registration numbers, generating revenue, and allowing for more time devoted 
to the revival, leadership eonferenee that ineludes four workshop areas (i.e., biblieal, 
theological, historical, and theoretical foundations) and the teen summit. This additional 
time will also allow the ehureh leaders to learn more over time rather than in small 
increments. 

This doetoral of ministry projeet was aligned with God’s mission and the mission 
of Mount Ararat Baptist Church both which focus on cultural relevant ministries. 
Culturally relevant ministries are those “that try to make a positive impaet, a proeess by 
whieh one must break through their own cultural barriers, enter into another’s culture and 
then share God’s love and minister in a way that is eulturally relevant to them.”^' The 
Church as a Multicultural Sports Team Sports Ministry Leadership Training allowed for 
the strengthening and growth of Mount Ararat Baptist Chureh in multiple faeets as well 
as planted the seed for strengthening and growing ministries to the people of sport, 
through the people of sport, in and through the aetivity of sport, and through serviee in 
sport and through sport aetivity outside the four walls of the chureh. 


Lingenfelter and Mayers, Ministering Cross-Culturally, 116. 
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® Lowrie B. McCown, 2003 


(Permission to include image was provided by Lowrie McCown on September 19, 2015 
via email) 
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